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Group Disability Insurance Plans 

Being sick often costs a lot of money. Doctors, hospitals 
and medicine may all be involved. But even if the disability 
does not call for expensive medical care, most wage earners 
and many salaried workers—unless they have some protec- 
tion against this hazard—find themselves in financial 
difficulty simply because they are unable to work and keep 
the pay checks coming in. 

Insurance against loss of income due to disability or acci- 
dent is the oldest form of voluntary health coverage in the 
United States. And it has grown steadily over the years, 
both in the number of people covered and the amount of 
benefits paid. 

To survey the current status of group disability insurance, 
Tue ConrereNce Boarp has analyzed the plans of fifty-one 
companies. Coverage, length of service requirements, the 
breakdown for wage earners and salaried workers, duration 
of benefits, as well as the supplements that some companies 
add to insurance benefits, are all detailed. Results are also 
looked at against the perspective of earlier surveys made 
by the Board in 1945 and 1949. 

The story starts on the next page. 


Ford’s Seniority Plan 

“Seniority” is a word that takes on different meanings 
according to the situation. When times are good it’s just an 
old dusty word embedded somewhere in the union contract. 
But when jobs get tight, when layoffs are in the air, “senior- 
ity” suddenly takes on a new and vital meaning to employ- 
ees and company alike. The meaning is simply this: to an 
employee it seems only just that he be given preference in 
employment over a fellow employee who has worked a 
shorter time; to the company, it’s only common sense to 
utilize the skill of an experienced worker rather than 
spend time and money training a new one. 

“Ford’s Area-Wide Seniority Plan” tells how the Ford 
Motor Company met the problem of protecting seniority in 
layoffs and rehiring during a period of readjustment shortly 
after the start of the Korean war. After this, with a tight 
labor market, it went through a time of comparative disuse. 
But it is again in the news at present. The plan was jointly 
worked out by the United Automobile Workers, CIO, and 
the company. The article, detailing how the plan works and 
its history, starts on page 94. 


The Guaranteed Annual Wage 

The idea of guaranteeing steady work or steady wages 
never seems to lose its lustre and fascination for those in 
industry—be they workers, executives, or union officials. 
For years the wage guarantee idea has been argued back 
and forth, and numerous modifications and variations have 
been devised and tried. Yet the subject is by no means 
settled—and the experience of individual companies with 
wage guarantees keeps adding more food for thought. 

This month a Round Table, “Guaranteed Wages: The 
Perennial Problem,” puts forth the views of four men who 
have had intimate contact with this controversial issue. The 
union and management viewpoints are presented, as well as 
that of a member of the New York State Department of 
Labor. The Steelworkers’ current proposal for wage guaran- 
tees is discussed along with the advantages and disadvan- 
tages of using a wage guarantee in connection with state 
unemployment compensation. For a many-angled view of 
this problem, see page 96. 


“No Sale No Job” 

Allied to the annual wage problem are the ideas outlined 
by Alexander R. Heron in a book called “No Sale No Job.” 
Although he does not speak of the annual wage as such, he 
focuses on the importance of business providing jobs. He 
writes: “If private management fails to provide enough jobs, 
it will lose its trustee power to manage the economy. 
Measured by the sanctions or penalties for failure, the obli- 
gation to furnish jobs is one of major weight.” And he sees 
the completed sale as the basic source of employment. Other 
excerpts from his book will be found on page 101, and 
show the general thesis he is presenting. 


Cost of Living Rises 

Consumers’ prices rose in January and offset a decline 
over the preceding three months. The Board’s index for 
ten large United States cities reveals close to a 1% in- 
crease over the month. This equals the September, 1953, 
high point. Underlying this upturn is the sharp advance in 
food prices coupled with higher fuel and housing costs. 

In addition to the discussion of the consumers’ price 
index, the article beginning on page 109 reviews the monthly 
statistics on employment, unemployment, labor turnover, 
hours, and earnings. 


Group Disability Insurance Plans 


A study of current group insurance programs points up the 
trend to greater coverage and larger benefits 


OSS OF INCOME due to illness or accident is an 
ever-present economic threat to the worker, and 
one which all too often becomes a reality. 

Protection against such loss of income is the oldest 
form of voluntary health coverage in the United 
States. It has grown steadily over the years in both 
the number of people covered and the amount of 
benefits paid. At the end of 1952, over 38 million 
people had some financial protection against off-the- 
job disability. Of this number 17,627,000 were covered 
by group insurance and nearly 13 million by individ- 
ual insurance. (The remainder were protected through 
company-paid sick leave, union-administered plans 
and employee mutual benefit associations.) Approxi- 
mately $474 million was paid out in disability insur- 
ance benefits—group and individual—in 1952." 

As part of its recent over-all study of corporations’ 
current group insurance programs, THE CONFERENCE 
Boarp has analyzed the group disability plans of 
fifty-one companies.” Forty of these companies pro- 
vide disability insurance for both wage earners and 
salaried employees. Ten companies have disability 
insurance for wage earners only; they handle the prob- 
lem of salaried employees’ disability in some other 
manner, usually through a salary-continuation plan. 
One company provides disability insurance for sal- 
aried employees only. 


COVERAGE PROVIDED 


Under group disability insurance plans, benefits are 
provided for illnesses and nonoccupational accidents. 
Four of the fifty-one companies also pay benefits 
to the employee who has a compensable disability. 
Three of these companies pay the employee the dif- 
ference between the company’s nonoccupational bene- 
fits and whatever he receives under workmen’s com- 
pensation. The other company pays a benefit gradu- 
ated on the basis of earnings in addition to workmen’s 
compensation. 


Accident and Health Coverage in the United States, annual pub- 
lication of the Health Insurance Council, September, 1958, pp. 
20-22. 

*For surveys of other types of group insurance, see the following 
Management Record articles: “Current Trends in Hospital-Surgical- 
Medical Plans,” April, 1953; “More Group Life Insurance,” Septem- 
ber, 1953; “Catastrophe Insurance for Major Medical Expenses,” 
October, 1958. 
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In order to be eligible for disability insurance bene- 
fits the worker need not be confined to his home; the 
only requirement is that he be under the care of a 
licensed physician. 


LENGTH OF SERVICE REQUIREMENTS 


The most frequent service requirement is three 
months; this is found in fifteen of the plans. Eleven 


companies have a six-month requirement; eleven other 


companies have established only a one-month re- 


quirement. Five companies require two months and | 


one company requires a month and a half of service. 
Under eight of the plans the employee gets disability 
coverage as soon as he is hired. (Two companies 


| 


provide coverage under the state cash disability plan) 


from the time the employee goes to work until he be- 
comes eligible for the company plan.) 


BENEFITS FOR WAGE EARNERS 


Among the fifty plans for hourly employees, twelve - 


provide a flat-sum benefit for all wage earners; one 


of these has one flat-sum benefit for men and another ; 


for women. Thirty-eight plans pay benefits graduated 


on the basis of the employee’s earnings. In order to 


compare the benefits provided under these graduated 


plans the Board has set up a schedule of earnings 


and has analyzed the plans to show the size of the 
weekly benefit paid to employees at each earnings 
level in the various companies. This comparison of 
benefits is shown in Table 1. 
As will be seen from Table 1, there is a wide range 
of benefits among the plans, but the weekly disabil- 
ity benefit for workers in the median group is equal 
to more than half pay until the $75 a week level is 
reached. Even at that level, the median group bene- 
fit is almost half pay. In the higher earnings ranges, 
however, the median does not rise above $40. 
Table 2 shows the weekly benefit provided in the 
median company at each earnings level, and the per- 
centage of weekly compensation it represents. This is 
compared to data from surveys made by the Board 
in 1945 and 1949. These comparisons, however, should 
not be taken at face value because the 1953 survey 
covers a much smaller sampling than the previous 
ones. It would seem, though, that there is a trend 
today toward higher group disability benefits, just as 
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there is in group life and hospital-surgical-medical 
coverages. 


BENEFITS FOR SALARIED EMPLOYEES 


Nine of the forty-one plans with benefits for sal- 
aried employees provide uniform insurance benefits— 
about the same proportion as the plans for wage 
earners. And one plan provides a flat-sum benefit for 


Table 1: Amount of Weekly Accident and Sickness 
Benefits for Wage Earners 
Number of Plans 
Employee’s Weekly Compensation 


Uniform 


Amount $35 $40 $50 $60 $75 $100 $115 
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* Median benefit 


| Table 2: Weekly Disability Benefit for Wage Earners 


in the Median Company, under Graduated Plans: 
1945, 1949, 1953 


1945 Survey 1949 Survey 1953 Survey 
(66 Plans) (124 Plans) (38 Plans) 
Benefit Benefit Benefit 
Median as Per- Median as Per- Median as Per- 
Com- centage Com- centage Com- centage 
pany’s of Com- pany’s ofCom- pany’s of Com- 
Weekly Weekly — pensa- Weekly —_ pensa- Weekly pensa- 
Compensation Benefit tion Benefit tion Benefit tion 
$ 35 $17.50 50.0 $20 _ 57.1 $20 57.0 
40 20 50.0 21 52.5 25 §=662.5 
50 25 50.0 25 50.0 28 «656.0 
60 25 41.7 30 50.0 34 56.6 
| 75 80 40.0 80 40.0 86 48.0 
~ 100 n.a. n.a. 35 85.0 40 40.0 
Flat-sum 
benefit 1050 — 1750 — 30 — 


“na, Not available 
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men and a lower flat-sum benefit for women. Thirty- 
one plans graduate benefits according to the employ- 
ee’s earnings; one plan graduates them on the basis 
of the employee’s rank. 

A comparison of the benefits provided for salaried 
employees at various earnings levels among the plans 
surveyed is shown in Table 3 on the next page. 


WAITING PERIOD 


Very few plans distinguish between hourly and 
salaried employees in establishing the length of time 
the employee must be disabled before he begins col- 
lecting his insurance benefits. But approximately half 
of the plans surveyed make a distinction in the wait- 
ing periods for different types of disability. They set 
up a waiting period for sickness benefits, since many 


About the Companies 


The fifty-one companies included in the survey 
have a total of more than a million employees. Clas- 
sified according to number of employees, the com- 
panies break down like this: 


Under 1,000 
1,000-5,000 
5,000-10,000 
10,000-25,000 
25,000-50,000 
50,000-100,000 
Over 100,000 
Data not available 


The companies are scattered rather widely through 
a variety of industrial classifications, as follows: 


Manufacturing 


Aircraft, parts and accessories 

Automotive vehicles, parts and accessories .. 

Building materials and supplies 

Chemicals and drugs 

Coal and coke 

Electrical equipment, appliances and sup- 
plies 

Food, beverages and dairy products 

Furniture 

Machinery, accessories and supplies 

Metals and metal products 

Paper, pulp and paper products 

Stone, clay and glass 

Tobacco 


Total manufacturing 


Nonmanufacturing 


Transportation 
Wholesale and retail establishments 


Total nonmanufacturing 


Total companies 
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illnesses do not last long nor represent much financial 
hardship for the employee. But they provide immedi- 
ate benefits for accidents, which are relatively infre- 
quent and usually last more than a few days. Some 
plans also waive the waiting period if the employee’s 
illness confines him to a hospital. The waiting-period 
provisions of the plans are shown in Table 4. 


DURATION OF BENEFITS 


Ten years ago most insurance companies limited 
disability benefits to a maximum duration of thirteen 
weeks as a wartime measure. This ceiling was gradu- 
ally lifted during the next few years, and in 1949 the 
Board found that 22% of 212 plans surveyed paid 
benefits up to twenty-six weeks. Approximately three 
fifths of the fifty-one plans included in this survey 
pay benefits for twenty-six weeks; nineteen pay bene- 
fits for thirteen weeks. One plan pays for only ten 


Table 3: Amount of Weekly Sickness and 
Accident Benefits for Salaried Employees 


Number of Plans* 


Employee’s Compensation? 

$3,000 $4,000 $5,000 $6,000 $7,000 $8,000 

year, ear, ear, ear r 
Weekly Uniform $58 $77 $96 $115 $135 $154 
Benefit Amount week week week week week week 
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* Median benefit 

1 One plan has been omitted because it provides no insurance benefits 
for employees earning over $5,000 a year. 

2 Annual salaries higher than $8,000 have not been included because 
among the plans surveyed the weekly disability benefits do not increase 
beyond that level. 


weeks, and the remaining plan provides benefits for 
an entire year. . 
Although all plans establish a maximum duration 
for benefits payable for a single disability, benefits 
for other unrelated disabilities are paid as often as 
the disabilities occur. However, employees over age 
sixty are allowed only one maximum period of bene- 
fits (twenty-six or thirteen weeks, or whatever the 
plan establishes) for all disabilities in any one twelve- 
month period. | 
PREGNANCY BENEFITS ! 
All but nine of the fifty-one plans permit female 
employees to collect weekly benefits for disabilities 
due to pregnancy. In all except one case the maxi- 
mum duration for pregnancy disability benefits is six 
weeks; the remaining plan pays benefits for eight 
weeks. 


TERMINATION OF COVERAGE 


Group disability insurance terminates automatically 
when the employee leaves his job permanently for 
any reason, including retirement. Some plans permit. 
the employee who is temporarily laid off or on leave 
of absence to continue his disability insurance for 
some time; most of these stipulate, however, that the 


Table 4: Waiting Period for Disability Benefits 


Number of 
Waiting Period Companies 
B days pais sdeke cece wd accu hie dea alclanek eek 3 
FV GBYS: >, case. srakers fetes ers! Ca acai cle/niaces id he Sie ee 21- 


SO’ days ef. eee ween aa eacensedones bist ee nn 
None for accident or hospitalized sickness; 3 days for other 
BICK MESS oe 2) 5/5, Sos ayers nua dare ean anese eran sos eats ee 


None for accident, 3 days for sickness................... 4 
None for accident, 7 days for sickness................... 18 
7 days; none if hospitalized. ...).5.... sy tes = 2 ee 1 


None for accident, 7 days for sickness (hourly); 30 days 
(salaried) 22) iatoccipe a cin dediosseeglth boa a 


LOUSI EAa chee eit araise separa’ acremeh erence dh Neg ae > 
®In one company, a waiting period of fourteen days is required for 


salaried employees earning up to $5,500 annually and twenty-eight days 
if earning over $5,500. 


Table 5: Continuation of Disability Insurance 
During Layoff or Leave of Absence 


Number of 

Policy Companies 
Insurance cancelled immediately........................ 7 

May continue insurance for period of: 

B Wee) holt diniavetied.s ul amniapencare x aite ieee oo 2 
Umonthiy es. 4 eRe en Oey | 5 
1 month for layoff, not for leave....................... 1 
1 month for layoff, duration of leave................... 1 


1 month after end of month when layoff or leave begins.. 6 
1 month after end of month when layoff or leave begins, 
“and possibly longer” 


SB. THON EHS iscsi ue mimes om tease! Yor 1s Ree rr 1 

Through individual arrangement ...................... 1 
Unspecified: ies hii ya as apace veers letiar cee 26 
Pokal), sickigsd bacon ines troniie cuanto an er 51 
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employee must pay his regular monthly contributions 
in advance. The companies’ policies on permitting 
continuation of group disability insurance during a 
temporary layoff or leave of absence are shown in 


Table 5. 


EMPLOYEE CONTRIBUTIONS 
Forty-two of the fifty-one plans, or about 80%, 


_ require employees to contribute to the cost of the 


disability insurance. One plan requires contributions 


_ from salaried employees but not from wage earners. 


The amount of the employee’s monthly contribu- 
tion for disability insurance is seldom quoted sep- 
arately from his over-all contribution for the com- 
pany’s package group insurance plan. In order to 


learn something about the ratio between employee 
and company contributions for this type of insurance, 


the Board asked each company to indicate what 
proportion of the total premium for disability insur- 
ance it pays. The practices of the seventeen companies 
that gave this information are shown in Table 6. 


Table 6: Percentage of Disability Insurance 
Premium Paid by Company 


Per Cent Paid by Company Number of Companies 
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SUPPLEMENTS TO INSURANCE BENEFITS 


A mere analysis of the benefits provided under 
disability insurance plans does not by any means tell 
the whole story of what companies do to provide 
protection against loss of income during disability. 


_ This is especially true in the case of salaried em- 


ployees. In order.to provide a fuller account of current 
over-all programs for disabled employees, the Board 
asked the companies in this survey to supply data 
on the extent to which they supplement the insurance 
benefits from their own funds. The twenty-seven 
companies that replied provided the following infor- 
mation. 


Payments During Waiting Period — 


None of the twenty-seven companies pays any 
compensation to wage earners during the waiting 


_ period before insurance benefits begin. For salaried 


employees the situation is quite different. Of the 


, twenty-four companies with disability insurance for 


_ salaried personnel all but two pay the employee for 
Fi, (Continued on page 113) 
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Management Book Shelf 


Personnel Interviewing—This book is addressed primarily 
to employment managers and interviewers. New tech- 
niques and developments in the field are reviewed. In 
addition to the employment interview, which receives most 
attention, the following types of interviews are discussed: 
group, transfer, promotional, merit rating, exit, disciplin- 
ary, and counseling. Also, there is a thirty-page section 
on the value of psychological testing. By James D. Wein- 
land and Margaret V. Gross, Ronald Press, New York, 
1952, 416 pp. $6. 


The Businessman Must Save Himself—The thesis of this 
short book is that the businessman has lost the confidence 
of the American people because he is “nearly always too 
busy making money to defend himself,” or to bother about 
the public welfare. However, he still has one more chance 
to vindicate himself and to keep the country from turning 
more to the left according to this book. Claiming that 
many businessmen already have surrendered to the polit- 
ico, the author states that nothing short of a reformation 
by business leaders will preserve the economic freedoms 
which have made America great. By W. H. McComb, 
Harper & Brothers, New York, 1954, 110 pp. $1.75. 


How to Run Better Sales Contests—Eighteen new case studies 
have been added in the present revision of this book which 
was first published in 1935. Step-by-step help in planning 
and running sales contests is offered. The role of contests 
in business and the reasons for having them are discussed. 
By Zenn Kaufman, Harper & Brothers, New York, Second 
Revised Edition, 1954, 340 pp. $5. 


The Man on the Assembly Line—An exploration of the rela- 
tion between the work environment of an auto assembly 
line and the employee’s satisfaction or dissatisfaction on 
the job. This is a pilot study and is confined to one 
assembly plant. The total job situation is broken down 
for analysis into the following major elements: the 
worker’s immediate job; his relations with fellow workers; 
pay and security; his relation to supervision; general work- 
ing conditions in the plant; promotion and transfer; and 
his relation to the union. By Charles R. Walker and 
Robert H. Guest, Yale University, Institute of Human 
Relations, published by Harvard University Press, Cam- 
bridge, Massachusetts, 1952, 180 pp. $3.25. 


Management Controls—This is an annotated bibliography 
of books and articles on the growing field of management 
controls. Titles are listed under the general headings of 
basic material, plans and policies, organization for control, 
tools for control (management audits, operations research, 
check lists, management reports and outside assistance) , 
appraising and measuring results and company systems of 
control. The material appears to have been carefully com- 
piled. The explanatory notes with each entry are helpful. 
By Henry C. Thole, W. E. Upjohn Institute for Com- 
munity Research, Kalamazoo, Michigan, 40 pp. Single 
copies free on request. 


Ford’s Area-Wide Seniority Plan 


Interest has again centered on this plan to give the laid-off 


worker employment preference in other Ford plants 


NTEREST IN EMPLOYMENT preference for 
senior workers varies in a directly inverse ratio to 
business prosperity. When times are good, seniority is 
just a word in the union contract. But let there be a 
hint of a decline in business activity and preference in 
employment for senior workers becomes an intensely 
human thing for both the worker and the company. 
This may account for the greatly revived interest 
in an experiment that the Ford Motor Company and 
the CIO Automobile Workers embarked upon early in 
the Korean war of letting a worker use his seniority 
to get employment preference in other Ford plants in 
the Detroit area. The same approach was later 
adopted by Chrysler and General Motors so that the 
system now covers a large number of workers in the 
Detroit automotive industry. 

Ford’s experience goes back to February 19, 1951, 
eight months after the start of the Korean war, when 
the Ford Motor Company and the CIO Automobile 
Workers signed an area-wide seniority agreement for 
the Detroit region. 

The seniority arrangement grew out of a situation 
that came into being immediately after the start of the 
Korean war. Because of the government-mandated 
cutback of cars and the taking on of war orders, Ford 
was laying off workers at some places—particularly 
at the huge River Rouge plants—and hiring and train- 
ing workers at other relatively nearby plants. 

Joint union-management discussions of this prob- 
lem were initiated as a result of a letter from UAW- 
CIO Ford director, Ken Bannon, to Henry Ford II, 
president of the Ford Motor Company. At no time 
during the discussions were the conferees far apart. 
Both sides were in agreement on the basic issue: it 
was uneconomical to lay off experienced workers while 
at the same time hiring and training new workers. 
They decided on a solution unofficially known as the 
Ford area-wide seniority agreement and officially en- 
titled “Agreement Regarding Detroit Area Availability 
Lists.” 

Under the availability agreement a worker laid off 
at one Ford plant in the Detroit area has preference in 
the order of his seniority in any hiring done by other 
Ford plants in the area. However, the laid-off Ford 
worker does not have the right to bump another 
worker in a nearby plant out of a job. As one UAW- 
CIO shop steward in a newer Ford plant explained: 
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“We think it’s a good idea to give a laid-off Ford 
worker from another plant a break in coming to work 
at our plant, but we’d never agree that he could exer- 
cise his seniority over us.” 

The Ford plan sets up two different area availability 
lists, depending on where an employee works. One 
availability list covers workers laid off from all plants 
in the Detroit area outside the huge River Rouge 
plants—called the Detroit-area list. The second list 
covers workers laid off from any of the huge River 
Rouge plants and is called the Rouge-area availability 
list. 

Workers on the Rouge-area availability list are 
automatically on the Detroit-area list in order of 
seniority. They can exercise their seniority rights to 
preference in employment in both plants covered 
by the Detroit-area list and in any of the many River 
Rouge plants. On the other hand, Ford workers on the 
Detroit-area list are not automatically on the Rouge- 
area list. They have employment preference at the 
Rouge plants only if the Rouge-area lists are ex- 
hausted. . 

Both area lists set up two categories of available 
workers: 


e The skilled occupations or occupational groups; 
e The common labor pool made up of workers in 
other than skilled occupations. 7 


The Ford company selects employees to be called 
from the availability lists on the basis of the compara- 
bility of their occupations with the jobs to be filled. 
Subject to that limitation, the company calls workers 
on the availability list in seniority order. 


MECHANICS OF RUNNING AVAILABILITY LISTS 


The mechanics of running this seniority arrange- 
ment are delegated to two officials—one from the Ford 
Motor Company and one from the UAW-CIO. They 
are in charge of the day-to-day administration of this 
supplemental company-union agreement. 

To protect the Ford Motor Company from costly 
claims, the agreement provides that the company is 
not liable for back pay for any claimed violation of 
the agreement. The remedy for such claimed violations 
is limited to the placement of the aggrieved worker in 
a job from the availability list for which he is qualified. 
In the event there is no job open, then the aggrieved 
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worker can bump the worker called from the availabil- 
ity list who has the least seniority. 

In cases of disputes, the union and company repre- 
sentatives try to iron out the matter. If the dispute 
cannot be settled satisfactorily, then the UAW may 
appeal directly to the Ford-UAW impartial umpire, 
Harry Shulman. So far there has only been one case 
appealed to the impartial umpire. 

The Ford management also has a number of other 
safeguards in calling workers from the availability 
lists. For one, the company has the right to call more 
workers from the lists than it has jobs open. It can then 
take on those who report on a first-come, first-hired 
basis. Workers who are called, but do not report are 
dropped entirely from the list unless, of course, there 
is a good and sufficient reason. The company also has 
the right to go outside the availability lists if it can- 
not get the employees it needs from the lists. 

If the supervisor does not believe a worker called 
from the list is qualified to perform the work effi- 
ciently, he has the right to reject him within a thirty- 
day period. In such event the worker is returned to 
the list. 

A worker has seniority rights in the new unit only 
from the date he starts working there. If he is laid 
off he is returned to the availability list and has no 
preferential call-back rights at the new unit. For pur- 
poses of vacations and other benefits graduated by 
length of service (except job rights) , a worker’s com- 
pany-wide seniority is used. 

While a worker is employed in the new unit, only 
the company has the option of recalling him to his old 
unit. When a worker is laid off from a new unit, he 
may exercise his seniority in his home plant. 


AGREEMENT CONTAINS OWN DEATH NOTICE 


The Ford-UAW agreement contains a section fur- 
nishing its own death notice. This section provides, 
upon the expiration of the emergency, for the termi- 
nation on ninety days’ notice by either party of the 
whole area-wide availability list arrangement and a 
return as nearly as possible to the previous plant- 
wide seniority arrangement. 

The agreement provides that upon its termination 
a worker may elect to return to his basic seniority 
unit with full accumulated seniority. Thereafter he 
shall hold no seniority rights in any other unit to which 
he was assigned from the availability list. If, upon the 
expiration of the agreement, the worker refuses to 
return to his old seniority unit and elects to remain 
in his new unit, he forfeits his accumulated seniority 
in his old unit and retains only the seniority from the 
date he started in the new unit. 

The emergency spelled out in the Ford-UAW agree- 
ment is the one “caused by cutbacks in civilian pro- 
duction and probable conversions to defense produc- 
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tion with subsequent shifts in employment” among 
Ford plants in the Detroit area. 


EXPERIENCE WITH AREA-WIDE PLAN 


The Ford-UAW Detroit area plan was signed Feb- 
ruary 19, 1951, and went into effect March 5 of that 
year. The plan operated in high gear from that time 
until June, 1952. During that period 13,503 workers 
were referred through the availability lists to jobs in 
other Ford plants. Of these, 9,059 secured work in 
other plants. Four thousand workers were notified of 
job openings but did not report; approximately 400 
refused the jobs they were referred to and forty could 
not qualify. While the Ford Motor Company does not 
know why 4,000 workers failed to report, the general 
belief is that most of these employees had secured 
other jobs between the time they were laid off and 
the time they were called to report for work. 

After June, 1952, the Ford-UAW area plan was 
dormant for a long period. The reason was that Ford 
was doing more hiring than laying off. From that time 
until December, 1953, there were no additional work- 
ers added to the availability lists, and those who were 
on the lists were either employed at new plants or re- 
employed at their old plants. 

(Continued on page 116) 


Disposition of 14,058 Ford Workers Referred to Other 
Ford Plants under the Ford-UAW Detroit-Area 
Availability List Agreement 


March 5, 1951, to January 26, 1954* 
COULD NOT QUALIFY 


REFUSED JOB 7 FOR JOB AT OTHER PLANT 
3.1% y ‘a 0.3% ‘i 


DID NOT RESPOND 

Zi10 NOTICEY 
ZOF JOB OPENING 
AT OTHER PLANTS 
0.1% 


SeOTetenn 


* 14,058 workers = 100% Reg 


Guaranteed Wages: The Perennial Problem 


A summary of proceedings at a Round Table conference 
held at the 346th Meeting of the National Industrial Con- 
ference Board is given below. Chairman of the meeting 
was A.D.H. Kaplan of The Brookings Institution. Panel 
members were: 


Marvin Miller, Research Department, United Steel- 
workers of America, ClO 

Emerson P. Schmidt, Director of Economic Research, 
Chamber of Commerce of the United States 

Milton O. Loysen, Executive Director, Division of Em- 
ployment, New York State Department of Labor 

Milton M. Olander, Director of Industrial Relations, 
Owens-Illinois Glass Company 


CHAIRMAN KAPLAN: The idea of regularizing 
wages so that workers have some sense of security in 
their jobs and payrolls throughout the year has ap- 
pealed to employers as well as employees for a good 
many years. As far back as the early Nineties we find 
examples in which the employers, and in some cases 
the workers collectively with the employers, had 
worked out guaranteed wage plans whereby (1) wage 
earnings were averaged over the year to even out the 
weekly take-home pay or (2) workers were assured a 
given minimum of working hours in the year or the 
equivalent in wages. 

Since then, plans like those of the Hormel Company, 
Procter & Gamble, Nunn-Bush, the United Wallpaper 
Corporation and others have become familiar. They 
all were linked to the term “annual wage” because 
they afforded a means of getting salaries or wages 
better distributed throughout the year. 

Toward the close of World War II, the CIO Steel- 
workers, anticipating a letdown in employment, asked 
for an annual wage guarantee in their bargaining ne- 
gotiations. Out of that demand in 1944 came the gov- 
ernment-sponsored study of the annual wage, directed 
by Murray Latimer. The study of annual wage plans 
indicated marked differences in the stability of em- 
ployment by industries, It showed that most employ- 
er-sponsored plans were in companies that made con- 
sumer goods, and where seasonal rather than cyclical 
unemployment was the chief problem to be solved. It 
was possible for these relatively few companies to 
find ways of making adjustments so that they could 
spread out the year’s wages. 
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The CIO Steelworkers in 1944, because of the nature _ 
of their industry, raised the question as to whether — 


something could not or should not be done in those 
industries that had cyclical fluctuations. But the steel 
industry was not prepared to undertake a commit- 
ment for an annual wage. The issue more or less lapsed 
then, and by the end of the Forties there were very 


few new annual wage agreements. And at that time — 


not more than 1% of the workers were covered by an- 


nual wage agreements, although there were a con- — 


siderable number made through collective bargaining. 
In 1951, when the Steelworkers bargained for a new 
wage contract, the annual wage was again put for- 


ward—but as an interesting variation of previous — 
formulas. This time a certain addition to the wage — 
package was to be used as a supplement to state 


unemployment insurance benefits. 


That shifted the annual wage program from an all- ; 
out guarantee of a certain number of weeks of full- — 
time labor, or its equivalent, to a guarantee of a — 


larger percentage of full-time wages during unemploy- — 


ment than was provided under the terms of unem- 
ployment compensation laws. 
Such interest as is currently exhibited by the CIO, 


particularly in the Steelworkers, the Electrical Work- — 


ers, and the Automobile Workers unions, would indi- 
cate that it is the supplementation of unemployment 
compensation that will constitute the practical issue 
of the annual wage problem for the months ahead. 


Union Approach to Wage 
Guarantee 
by Marvin Miller 


+ 


- 


ECURITY of employment or income has been } 


sought for by workers, and I would guess will 
continue to be sought for until achieved. This desire 
for security is deeply rooted. I am firmly convinced 
that it cannot be uprooted by anything less than a 
complete solution to the problem of mass unemploy- 
ment. : 
This is by way of setting forth the reason for the 
persistence of the large industrial unions focusing on 
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this issue, but it is not to argue that we think that 
the guaranteed wage provides a cure-all for any and 
all of the economic problems which have beset us and 
which may beset us again. We recognize fully that 
guaranteed wage plans will not in and of themselves 
end economic recession. The problems of maintaining 
a stable economy are far too complex to justify such 
a simplified view. However we consider our proposals 
for reasonable wage guarantees an integral part of 
any over-all solution to the problem of achieving 
stabilization of our economy as a whole. 

I would like for a moment to quote the noted econ- 
omist Sumner Slichter on this subject. He said not too 
long ago, “Most employers are not financially able to 
guarantee an annual wage to a very large proportion 
of the working force, but supplementary unemploy- 
ment compensation, paid out of funds accumulated in 
good years, is within the reach of most employers. If 
unions are able to negotiate supplementary unemploy- 
ment compensation for 10 million workers, this would 
make a fairly important contribution toward miti- 
gating the severity of recessions and therefore toward 
stabilizing the economy.” 

Too many people have been steeped in the over- 
riding problems of providing absolute annual guaran- 
tees. The Steelworkers’ proposal and those of the 
other large unions are called guaranteed wages. There- 
fore people unfortunately form the conclusion that 


what we are talking about is an absolute guarantee of 
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the type which was the subject of discussion more 
than fifteen years ago. The Steelworkers’ present pro- 
posal involves supplementary unemployment com- 
pensation on an annual basis rather than a guarantee 
of full wages. It is regrettable that more management 


_ representatives have not troubled to examine objec- 


tively what is now being proposed. 

The demand of the Steelworkers’ union, presented 
to the steel companies in 1951-1952 and also heard by 
the Wage Stabilization Board, was as follows: 

e Eligibility for benefits was to be limited to em- 
ployees laid off by the employer who, on the date of 
layoff, had three or more years of service. 

e Benefits were to be paid for a maximum of fifty- 
two weeks of involuntary unemployment—as long as 
the employee was able to work and available for 
work. 

e The amount of benefit was to be thirty times the 
employee’s standard hourly rate each week. By stand- 
ard hourly rate we meant the employee’s basic wage 
rate. What would not be included would be any over- 
time premiums normally earned, shift premiums or 
any incentive earnings—merely thirty times the em- 
ployee’s basic rate. On the average that came to 


' roughly 65% to 70% of the employee’s normal earn- 


ings. 
e The benefits were to be paid from a trust fund fi- 


_nanced by the employer’s contributions of from 6.5 
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cents to 7.5 cents an hour. The amount paid to the un- 
employed worker from the trust fund was to be re- 
duced by the amount of any state unemployment com- 
pensation received. 


e The employer’s contribution to the trust fund 
was to be reviewed at specific periods and would be 
subject to reduction on the basis of favorable experi- 
ence under the plan. 


e The maximum employer liability was limited to 
the 6.5-to-7.5-cents-an-hour contribution. 


Let’s examine what is involved. 


a 


First, what do we hope it will accomplish? For one 
thing we think that it will provide a partial answer 
to deep-rooted desires for security. It is not a final 
answer but certainly a large step forward compared 
with dependence on meager and inadequate unem- 
ployment insurance. 

We feel also that it will serve as an incentive to 
management to strive for greater regularization of 
production and, therefore, employment. We think 
it will result in better utilization of the working force 
and very possibly in greater productivity in terms 
of less employee turnover, and a diminished fear, 
on the part of some employees, that they may work 
themselves out of jobs. 

We feel it will help to stabilize employee income 
and thereby tend to put a floor, at least a higher floor 
than now exists, under national purchasing power. 

What are the costs of this plan? I would just like 
to make this one simple point. A contribution of 6.5 
to 7.5 cents an hour to a supplementary unemploy- 
ment compensation fund will cost not a fraction of 
a cent more than a wage increase of an identical 
amount or more than any other economic benefit of 
an identical amount. And because of the provision 
for periodic review, under which the contribution 
may be reduced because of favorable experience, it 
may well cost much less. 

Now as to the arguments against it. First of all, 
it is my firm conviction that employers and manage- 
ment spokesmen, in their discussion of this matter, 
have by and large failed to meet the issue. For the 
most part, their arguments have been addressed to 
the proposal of a decade or more ago and not to the 
current proposal. I think there are two reasons for 
this. One of them is the lack of collective bargaining 
on the issue. The refusal by management to engage 
in joint studies has left the matter up in the air. There 
has been no coming to grips with the issue. There 
has been no give or take on it. 

I think the second reason why most of the discus- 
sion has been directed to the proposal of a decade 
ago is that the current proposal has great merit and 
is not easily attacked. I refer to arguments such as 
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the allegation that guaranteed wages would mean 
bankruptcy; this, of course, ignores the proposal 
which contains a maximum with respect to cost liabil- 
ity on the guarantee. I refer to such arguments as 
the ones that say that guarantees are impossible 
because no methods have been developed for remov- 
ing cyclical disturbances. 


val 


But even those arguments which recognize the 
changed character of the demand for a guaranteed 
wage have little merit. I would like to look at some 
of them. The Chamber of Commerce has argued that 
unions want full pay for not working. That is not 
true. The Steelworkers’ proposal would provide a 
benefit of from 65% to 70%, on the average, of the 
employee’s normal earnings. It has been argued that 
supplementary unemployment compensation is not 
needed because the amounts of state unemployment 
compensation are carefully set by the state legislature 
to enable unemployed workers to meet their living 
expenses. I think very little has to be said about that. 
Maximum unemployment compensation is $30 a week 
in most states. The average paid last year was roughly 
$23 a week. In view of today’s current living costs, 
I would say there is no argument about the inade- 
quacy of unemployment compensation. 

It has been argued that in order to integrate the 
current guaranteed wage proposal with state unem- 
ployment compensation, state laws would have to 
be modified and thereby the will of the people in 
those states will have been ignored. I think those who 
argue that way have forgotten the position of man- 
agement after the negotiation of industrial pensions. 
You will recall it was at that time that management 
joined the support for liberalization of Social Security, 
and thereby “changed the will of the people” in order 
to reduce the cost of industrial pensions. Integrating 
guaranteed wages with state unemployment com- 
pensation is not really an obstacle to making a start 
on the type of guaranteed wage we are talking about. 
Problems of integration can be ‘resolved after the 
institution of wage guarantees. 

It has been argued that if state laws are modified 
the principle of unemployment compensation will be 
destroyed because the principle is based on a 50% 
loss. I don’t know the basis for that claim, and I 
don’t understand why there must be a 50% loss. 
Apparently it is presumed that individuals will not 
seek work if their loss is less than 50%. Well, first of 
all, our proposal requires registration for work in the 
same manner as the state unemployment compensa- 
tion laws require it now. In the second place, as Mr. 
Latimer pointed out in his presentation to the Wage 
Stabilization Board in 1951, there were numerous 
states in which some workers had a loss of less than 


30% of their normal wages and there was still no 
evidence of resistance to reemployment. 

It has been argued that if unions get full pay for 
not working this will lead to a demand for double time 
for working. That is too ridiculous to require com- 
ment. q 

I would like to point out, though, that first and — 
foremost what we are seeking is full-time employment 
the year round. We are not attempting to increase 
paid leisure time through wage guarantees. In fact, 
I think the reverse is true. We expect that meaningful 
wage guarantees will result in more opportunities and — 
less idle time than would otherwise be the case. 

It also has been argued that the employer has no © 
control over unemployment. I don’t think that is 
true. There are limitations to the control, but I think 
that some control is possible. In any case, there is no 
control over sickness either, but that doesn’t stop 
companies and unions from sitting down and nego- 
tiating plans providing for compensation for sickness 
and, incidentally, in amounts greater than those pro- 
vided by the popular will in states like California, 
New York and others where sickness benefits are 
paid under law. 


al 


It has been said that employment stabilization 
must precede any type of guarantee—that our pro- 
posal is putting the cart before the horse. Acceptance 
of that type of argument could lead to a perpetual 
postponement of doing anything about wage guaran- 
tees. It would mean as long as management did 
nothing about stabilizing employment that would be 
the basis for refusing to do anything about wage 
guarantees, 

Then there have been attacks on the cost estimates. 
This is called the foot-in-the-door argument. This 
argument starts out by urging that the cost estimates — 
are too low. I have never seen any documentation of 
that claim, and more importantly, no suggestion has 
been forthcoming that joint studies be undertaken 
to obtain more precise estimates. But then it is argued 
that even if the estimates are not too low, the union’s 
proposal cannot be accepted because this would lead 
to additional demands in subsequent years. Well, this 
is like saying: “We can’t give a union its demand of 
a 10-cent-an-hour wage increase because we know 
what would happen. If we give 10 cents an hour this 
year, which we think you ought to get, by gosh, you 
will be back next year and you will want 10 cents 
more.” I would like to point out that this same argu- 
ment was used in 1949 in connection with pensions 
and social insurance. It was argued then that that 
was a foot-in-the-door. 

Well, let’s examine it. In the case of pensions it 
was, as a matter of fact, frankly admitted that the 
demand for a $100-a-month minimum pension was 
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not going to be the final goal. Pension minimums have 
been revised upwards by negotiations, including con- 
tracts which had not even expired, such as in the 
automobile industry. And I believe it is no secret 
that the pension agreements in steel which were 
signed in 1949 will be liberalized in 1954. The mere fact 
that the orginal demand for $100 a month was not 
the final goal certainly did not make a case against 
starting an industrial pension scheme. 

Finally, it has been said—if Mr. Schmidt was quoted 
correctly at a recent meeting of the IRRA—that the 


only objection to the guaranteed wage is that unions 


such as the UAW are not trying to get the acceptance 
through discussion but through coercion by threaten- 
ing to shut down the plant. Certainly it cannot be 
argued that the Steelworkers have dreamed up a 
demand and have sought to jam it down the throats 
of management in an impatient effort to have our 
own way. Our original proposal is more than ten years 
old. We have revised that proposal drastically to meet 
some of the very legitimate objections which were 
raised to it. We have urged that joint studies be under- 
taken, but that suggestion has been rejected. 

Despite the work on the development of this de- 
mand, I want to emphasize that we don’t feel that 
the proposal provides all the answers. We firmly 
believe that there should be joint study of the prob- 
lem. There ought to be serious negotiation, with the 
final result hammered into shape at the bargaining 
table on the basis of all the known facts. There are 
many problems involved, problems having to do with 
seniority, with transfers, with administration of the 
program costs. And these problems can only be solved 
through negotiation and mutual consideration of the 
facts. 


~~ 


If there are those who expect that resolution of 
this matter can be forever postponed, can be made 
a perennial problem, by endless discussion, I believe 
they will be disappointed. The president of the United 
Steelworkers of America, David J. McDonald, said 
some time ago at a meeting of the union’s policy com- 
mittee, “I predict that we will bring into being a 
guaranteed wage plan in the fabricating and basic 
steel industries. I don’t predict that it will come over- 


_ night. It will come about as the result of much diligent 


work, tremendous application on the part of our 
organization, and perhaps eventually we will have to 
win it through the use of the same device we used 
to win the pension and insurance plans which are 
now in operation. I hope that will not be necessary. 
I hope that through logic and reason we will be able 
to convince the steel industry that a guaranteed 
annual wage is a necessary part of our basic labor 


_ agreements. We are going to achieve it. And I hope 
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we don’t have to do it the hard way, but if we do, 
then we will make it the hard way.” 

I do not know if the matter of reasonable wage 
guarantees for industrial workers can be resolved 
without the strikes which were required to achieve 
pensions and social insurance. I certainly hope so. In 
any case, I am certain that when such guarantees 
become a reality, just as when employers reluctantly 
provided paid vacations, holidays, pensions and in- 
surance, the help-wanted ads of such companies will 
proclaim proudly that their companies are fine places 
to work for because along with the benefits they pro- 
vide which are now commonplace, their employees’ 
wages are guaranteed on an annual basis. 

When that becomes a reality, I believe we will all 
have gained a great deal. 


Management Appraisal 
of the GAW 


by Emerson P. Schmidt 


MPLOYERS prefer to operate on a year-round 
basis, providing steady jobs. There is a very deep 
consciousness on the part of American employers that 
the human resources of any organization are its most 
valuable resource, far more valuable than machinery 
and equipment. 

Unemployment of men and machines is wasteful. 
Continuous employment at good wages benefits the 
worker, employer and all members in the community. 
The typical worker has no substantial source of in- 
come other than the pay envelope. 

However, a dynamic economy is subject to con- 
stant change. To some extent there is a conflict be- 
tween security and economic progress. Interruptions 
of employment may be due to gains of one employer 
at the expense of his competitors, to shifts in free 
consumer choice, waves of optimism and pessimism, 
unwise or inadequate contracyclical monetary policy, 
rhythm of the seasons, new inventions, technological 
change, strikes, war, defense mobilization and a host 
of other factors. In other words, there are many types 
and causes of unemployment. 

Now employees already have, of course, a guar- 
anteed wage for the most part in the form of unem- 
ployment compensation. This guarantee typically 
runs for about a half year or a little less at a weekly 
benefit from 30% to 50% of regular full-time wages. 
State legislatures have steadily improved these sys- 
tems. A few employers are experimenting with private 
guaranteed wages. Some report good results but the 
movement has not spread. It has been confined large- 
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ly to certain service and nondurable goods industries. 

This difficulty has induced the unions, particularly 
the CIO unions, to shift to unemployment compensa- 
tion (UC) supplementation. 

Arguments over the guaranteed wage arise because 
there is no way, and probably never can be, of defin- 
ing the term. If you can’t define an issue it is very 
difficult to have a rational, sensible discussion. Is 
work or income guaranteed? How much? Take-home 
or full pay? And under what circumstances? What 
are the exceptions? Is the guarantee suspended under 
acts of God, fire, strikes among suppliers or transpor- 
tation agencies, boycotts, war and defense mobiliza- 
tion requirements? And there are a host of other 
questions that can be raised. 

The guaranteed plans and programs vary widely. 
Different industries, companies and plants are sub- 
jected to a wide range of forces affecting the degree of 
stability and instability. To make matters even more 
confusing, the power of management to overcome or 
offset instability of employment or market demand 
may vary from nearly zero to nearly 100%. 

The foregoing makes the discussion of guaranteed 
wages an exercise in disputations and forensics, often 
unpleasant. In fact, a CIO official recently said, “I 
wish I knew what the CIO plan is.” There is great 
variation among the different CIO approaches. 

Even more confusing are the rather precipitate 
reversals of view among some of the CIO unions. With 
somewhat inadequate notice, the CIO, and particular- 
ly the UAW, made a 180-degree turn. It says now 
that “none of the existing guaranteed wage plans 
meet the needs of the members of the unions”; every 
plan contains one or more features which are “totally 
unacceptable.” Furthermore, many were company- 
initiated in nonunion plants, which is an onerous and 
burdensome liability, marking the plans for death and 
destruction. 

Yet the CIO is still currently circulating a film 
strip explaining the advantages of the Hormel plan 
without any qualifications, and unionists are encour- 
aged to promote the idea. 
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These traditional plans were successful partly be- 
cause under them management and workers coop- 
erated in making them work. In the Hormel plan, for 
example, weekly earnings were made more nearly 
equal and guaranteed for a year by relinquishing over- 
time in peak Weeks. Now the UAW says, “We will 
have none of t 

Under the Biaeinel: Procter & Gamble and other 
plans, success was achieved by shifting workers from 
slack to busy departments. Some plans are made 
workable by limits of the length of the guarantee, or 
coverage is extended only to regular workers, or those 


with a year or more seniority. The Steelworkers 
recognize this, but now many of these features are 
denounced as unsatisfactory by other unions. 

Employers have experimented with these guaran- 
teed wage plans for about fifty years. But Mr. Lati- 
mer, in the Latimer report, was able to find only a 
few plans, covering some 61,000 workers. His count 
included a. number of plans which covered less than 
1% of the workers in a plant or possibly just one 
worker in a plant! This slow rate of expansion of 
private guarantees was a disappointment after fifty 
years of experimentation. Mr. Latimer also noted that 
Section 7(b) (2) of the Wage and Hour law and the 
special provisions in the Social Security Act, both 
designed to foster the guaranteed wage plans, were 
relatively unproductive of results as were the laws of 
seven states which at one time had such provisions. 

Furthermore, Mr. Latimer reported the employ- 
ment fluctuations of forty-two establishments from 
1937 to 1941. In 1938 there were several automobile 
plants where he found that the costs would have been 
100% of payroll or more. In a single iron or steel plant 
the cost would have been 222% of payroll. In other 
unstable plants the cost would have run as high as 
100% to nearly 200%. Again, this was disappointing 
to Mr. Latimer and the unions. 

It drove Mr. Latimer and the unions to the idea 
of rigidly limiting private guarantee outlays and pro- 
moting supplements to unemployment compensation. 
Unfortunately the name “guaranteed wage” was re- 
tained. 
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Employers would be very well advised to study the 
Latimer report. This is a report that has been badly 
neglected. Furthermore, it is a report that cost the 
taxpayers a quarter of a million dollars. A report 
costing the taxpayers that much money ought not 
to receive such shabby treatment. 

Just a word on maintenance of purchasing power. 
No recognized economist has found it possible to as- 
sign any substantial validity to the argument that any 
generalized guaranteed wage plan system across the 
economy would make depressions very much less cer- 
tain or would do very much to mitigate them. 

All of this disillusionment about costs and effects 
of GAW plans drove Mr. Latimer into a new line 
of approach. Although unemployment compensation 
laws have been in operation for a decade or more, it 
was suddenly realized that under these laws most 
employers had to pay a guaranteed wage. Why not, 
he concluded, draft the private guarantee on to this 
structure? 

Speaking of unemployment compensation, Mr. Lati- 
mer made the startling statement: “Its existence con- 
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"No Sale No Job” 


A.ExANpER R. Heron, a senior statesman in the field 
of human relations, has a faculty for pinning down 
the simple but elusive fundamentals of business life. 
His books “Sharing Information with Employees,” 
“Why Men Work,” and “Beyond Collective Bar- 
gaining” are testimonials to his insight into the 
obvious. 

His newest book might be subtitled “What Every 
Sales Clerk Knows.” It deals with another simple 
fact—which often eludes the busy executive facing 
complex problems—No Sale No Job. 

In “No Sale No Job,”? Mr. Heron provides a keen- 
ly different look at the basic source of employment: 
the completed sale. In the process of delineating the 
close relationship between a successful sale and a 
paying job, he plumbs problems and questions with 
which company executives and labor leaders are 
confronted. 

The following excerpts from Mr. Heron’s book 
allow the author himself to demonstrate the pene- 
tration of his thinking. They indicate the ground 
covered by the book and, to many readers, they may 
suggest a variety of uses to which the book may be 
put, 


* * * 


“He [ Karl Marx] said that some day society might 
write upon its banners the slogan, ‘From each ac- 
cording to his ability, to each according to his needs.’ 
The slogan is not evil or foolish merely because Marx 
put it in words. It has some beautiful possibilities. 
But the dictator economies have not been able to 
make good on it.” 


* * * 


“If Karl Marx were alive today, he might go out 
and drop dead at the shock of these two facts: first, 
no single group, community, or nation has made 
good on his slogan by following his methods. Second, 
the nearest approach to his slogan has been made 
by the nation which has most emphatically followed 
the opposite methods.” 


* % * 


“Any dictator system allows the dictator to decide 
what the system shall produce, and what the people 
shall have in goods and services.” 


* * * 


“This [the American] system of rewarding work 
with money, or purchasing power, is the American 


+“No Sale No Job” by Alexander R. Heron, Harper and 
Brothers, New York City, 1954, pp. 207. $8. 
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way of persuading each of us to put in our best 
efforts. It is the device which has accomplished in 
large measure what Marx was dreaming when he said, 
from each according to his ability.” 

* * * 


“If private management fails to provide enough 
jobs, it will lose its trustee power to manage the 
economy. Measured by the sanctions, or penalties 
for failure, the obligation to furnish jobs is one of 
major weight.” 

* * 

“An adequate supply of jobs is of vital interest to 
more people in our country than any other supply 
which the economy provides. It is more important 
to more people than all the goods and services the 
economy can produce. Without the adequate supply 
of jobs and wages and salaries, the goods and services 
might as well not exist.” 

* * * 


“Like all other products of our complex industrial 
order, most modern inventions are the product of an 
establishment rather than the inspiration of a 
genius.” 

* * * 

“With better knowledge of the facts, and with a 
new pride and courage, American management today 
is proclaiming that it can create jobs and that it has 
created jobs. It marshals the facts to prove that, in 
its operation of the American economy, it has created 
better jobs as well as more jobs.” 

* * * 

“This new attitude carries a pledge of responsi- 
bility that most of us in business have not fully 
explored. If private management as a system takes 
credit for the creation of all these millions of jobs, it 
must in effect promise to go on creating jobs.” 

* * * 


“If we insist on freedom for the user to decide, and 
freedom for the producer to ask for the customer’s 
decision, we shall continue production for use. We 
shall preserve these freedoms through production for 
sale.” 

* * * 

“The big deal on wages is not the one between the 
worker and the employer, but the one between the 
worker and the customer.” 

* * * 

“He [the textile worker] will see his own work in 
a new light if he merely understands the demands 
of those who buy textile products directly. The aver- 
age man or woman in the textile mill is a happier and 
better worker if he knows that the standards set for 
him are set because the direct customer will not buy 
the product unless those standards are met.” 

* * * 

“The worker in the small shop or store will never 

spend much time reading such a book as this. Most 
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of it is simple to him, so simple that he wonders if 
there are people who do not know that no sale means 
no job.” 

* * * 

“There is still a big job of understanding and ex- 
planation before employers can expect the workers 
in many industries, and the leaders of their relatively 
new unions, to start bargaining from the fact that 
sales to ultimate consumers provide all wages.” 

* * * 


“There should be no ‘cut’ of the sales dollar going 
to any person or purpose unless that person or pur- 
pose plays a necessary part in the sale. The part 
must be so definite that the wage earner can recog- 
nize it. There is no legal obligation on the employer 
to discuss such information with his employees. But 
if he really wants understanding and cooperation, 
there is no better foundation on which to build it. 


Perhaps his own view will be clearer after he has listed 
all the claims on his sales dollar.” 
* * * 


“There is perhaps no business enterprise in America 
where complete cooperation of workers could not 
improve the selling results. Such cooperation can be 
expected only on the basis of real understanding.” 

* * * 


“When management accepts the trustee obligation 
to produce and sell, and thereby to create jobs, as its 
first mission, it will abandon every sign of being on 
the defensive. It will speak with faith and authority 
to government about those policies which interfere 
with the security of the economy of production-sales- 
jobs. It will create a new respect for profits, not as 
just rewards, but as the foundation of the economy 
of tomorrow.” 


Briefs on Personnel Practices 


Protecting Citizenship of Expatriates’ Children 


The protection of citizenship for children of Ameri- 
can employees stationed in foreign operations is con- 
sidered by some companies in establishing certain 
policies and practices. One company’s policy manual 
devotes a section to the subject, stating: 

“The wife of an American employee on a permanent 
foreign assignment may be authorized to return to 
the United States in order to protect the citizenship 
of her unborn child, upon request of the employee and 
under [certain] conditions.” 

The conditions are technicalities which must be 
observed regarding authorization, transportation, 
travel expenses, etc. 

Concerning departure the manual states: “Depart- 
ure from point of foreign assignment is not sooner 
than three months prior to expected birth.” 

Travel stipulations direct that: “Travel by any 
other than the shortest and most direct route is for 
employee’s account, except for the amount which 
would normally have been expended for transportation 
had such route been taken and which the company will 
reimburse. 

“Company assumes traveling expenses within the 
United States only to the place selected by the wife 
for the expected delivery.” 

Pertaining to the return trip is the following: 

“Company assumes travel expenses for the return 
of the wife and child from the place selected to the 
point of foreign assignment by the shortest and most 
direct route. Such return should normally be within 
six weeks after child’s birth but, for unusual circum- 


stances of health, special consideration may be 
granted.” 


Fire Protection Training 


A fire protection training program has recently been 
completed by the General Motors Institute. The total 
program included seven one-week courses with about 
thirty-two men in each class. 

The course covered a range of subjects from the 
need for fire protection to the various phases of fire 
fighting. Emphasis, however, was on methods of ex- 
planation, demonstrations of the use of equipment, 
and fundamentals of teaching. Participants in the ~ 
course are expected to train their own fire brigades 
when they return to their respective divisions. 


Training Prospective Supervisors 


The problem of funneling qualified men into the 
supervisory ranks is being met by Republic Aviation 
through a three-pronged training program. First comes 
a five-month indoctrination in the staff departments. 
Next step is a repetition of virtually the same process 
in the production departments. During these assign- 
ments, the trainees are not merely observors. They 
perform many shop jobs. In addition to this doing 
phase, they are also required to submit reports cover- 
ing the details of the operations they are studying. 
The final period finds the men spending nine weeks 
specializing in the functions of their own particular 
fields. This rounds out a course which Republic be- 
lieves is of real value in forming a hard-hitting pro- 
duction team. 
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Trends in Labor Relations 


BAN RAIL UNION SHOP 


FUNDAMENTAL conflict between state “right 

to work” laws and federal labor legislation was 
highlighted by two recent court decisions, one in 
Texas and the other in Nebraska. In both cases the 
courts held that laws in their states banning the union 
shop take precedence over the federal Railway Labor 
Act which permits the union shop. Similar cases are 
also pending in the eleven other states that have laws 
restricting compulsory union membership. 


Texas Court's Decision 


After a jury trial, a Texas district court banned the 
union shop among railroad employees. The judge, E. 
C. Nelson, is preparing a permanent injunction against 
union shop agreements between a Texas subsidiary of 
the Atchison, Topeka and Santa Fe Railway and 
fifteen nonoperating railroad unions. The injunction 
will also enjoin the unions from using coercive meas- 
ures to force the railroad to sign a union shop agree- 
ment. A temporary injunction is already in effect. 

The court’s decision is based on the Texas labor 
law passed in 1947 which makes a specific “right to 
work” guarantee to employees. This guarantee bans 
union shop agreements in any field of employment. 
The 1951 amendment to the National Railway Labor 
Act, however, makes union shop agreements legal in 
railroad employment. The Texas judge declared that 
the state law supersedes the Railway Labor Act in 
regard to this single issue. In his decision he said that 
“whether employees of the Santa Fe are union mem- 
bers or not is not a matter vital to the carrying on of 
commerce between the several states.” Therefore, ac- 
cording to his decision, the union shop question is out 
of federal jurisdiction because interstate commerce is 
not involved. Under the “commerce clause” of the 
United States Constitution, the Federal Government 
is given the right to regulate interstate commerce. 

The plaintiffs were thirteen employees of the Atchi- 
son, Topeka and Santa Fe system in Texas. The rail- 
road itself was a “cross-plaintiff.” Defendents in the 
action were fifteen nonoperating railway unions—the 
Machinists, Boilermakers and Blacksmiths, Sheet 
Metal Workers, Electrical Workers, Railway Carmen, 
Firemen and Oilers, Clerks, Maintenance of Way 
Employees, Telegraphers, Signalmen, Train Dispatch- 
ers, Masters, Mates and Pilots, Marine Engineers, 
Yard Masters and the Hotel and Restaurant Employ- 
ees and Bartenders Union. 
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Besides alleging a violation of state law, the plain- 
tiffs complained that a union shop agreement would 
violate their rights under the United States Constitu- 
tion. The employees claimed that job status is a 
“valuable property right” and that they would be 
illegally deprived of it if they refused to join a union 
and were fired because of their refusal. They also con- 
tended that a union shop agreement violates the 
Thirteenth Amendment prohibiting involuntary servi- 
tude. The judge declared that union shop agreements 
violate amendments one, five, nine, ten and thirteen 
of the United States Constitution. 

Both sides in the dispute have stated that if neces- 
sary they will appeal the case until it reaches the 
United States Supreme Court. 


Nebraska Passes on Similar Case 


A similar decision was handed down in a Nebraska 
district court. In this case, Hanson v. the Union 
Pacific Railroad, the court likewise decided that state 
law may supersede federal law and, in so doing, out- 
lawed union shop agreements for railroad employees 
throughout the state. The court permanently enjoined 
the Union Pacific Railroad from entering into union 
shop agreements with the nonoperating railroad 
unions. The court based its decision on the Nebraska 
law that says: “No person shall be denied employ- 
ment because of membership in or affiliation with or 
resignation or expulsion from a labor organization, 
nor shall any individual or corporation or association 
of any kind enter into any contract, written or oral, 
to exclude persons from employment because of mem- 
bership in or nonmembership in a labor organization.” 


Test Cases in Other States 


Besides Texas and Nebraska, eleven other states 
(Arizona, Arkansas, Florida, Georgia, Iowa, Nevada, 
North Carolina, North Dakota, South Dakota, Ten- 
nessee and Virginia) have passed similar laws and 
amendments to state constitutions. Actions are now 
being brought by employees in these states against 
railroad managements and unions that have union 
shop agreements. 

Almost all of the plaintiffs allege some violation of 
the Federal Constitution as well as violation of state 
law. In California, for example, a suit against the 
union shop agreement of the nonoperating railway 
unions with the Southern Pacific, claims that the 
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agreement violates constitutional guarantees of reli- 
gious freedom. The plaintiff, George C. Wicke, a rail- 
road maintenance of way employee, is a member of 
the Plymouth Brethren. This religious order prohibits 
membership in any organization not consisting of fel- 
low brethren. The complaint alleges that compulsory 
union membership would be a violation of Mr. Wicke’s 
religious freedom as guaranteed under the First 
Amendment to the United States Constitution. 

Labor relations observers point out that the Texas 
and Nebraska decisions set no precedent for union 
shop cases occurring outside the railway field. Both 
these cases involve the Railway Labor Act. Cases 
outside the railroad industry would be brought under 
the Taft-Hartley Act or state law. The Taft-Hartley 
Act declares that where the state labor law prohibits 
union security agreements then the Taft-Hartley Act 
sanction of union security agreements does not gov- 
ern in that state. 


Oil Worker Unions Contemplate Merger 


A Philadelphia convention representing petroleum 
workers which met during the week of February 15 
took steps to form one big industrial union to bargain 
for the majority of workers in the oil industry. 

The 149 delegates from thirty-one local unions 
claimed to represent 212,140 workers. The biggest 
single block was the Oil Workers International Union, 
CIO, which claimed to represent 130,840 employees. 
O. A. Knight, the union’s president, has been a leader 
in the drive for unification of the various unions in 
the oil industry for a long period. The AFL was repre- 
sented by four local unions: the Refinery Workers 
Federal Union, a local of the Office Employees Inter- 
national Union, a local of the Operating Engineers 
Union, and a Building and Common Laborers’ local 
union which bargains for service station employees. 
Independent unions included the Central States Pe- 
troleum Union, the Independent Oil Workers of Okla- 
homa, and local independent unions representing em- 
ployees of some of the plants of Standard Oil of New 
Jersey, Gulf, Shell Oil, and Tide Water Associated. 

The new organization will be called the Oil and 
Chemical Workers International Union. The conven- 
tion delegates have already written a constitution. 
The union’s jurisdiction will cover oil, gas, chemical 
and related workers in the United States and Canada. 
The constitution provides for the election of a presi- 
dent, vice-president and secretary-treasurer. An ex- 
ecutive board consisting of thirteen union members 
(who will not be on the international union’s payroll) 
will also be elected. Dues will be determined by the 
local unions but the maximum has been set at $5 per 
month. No special assessments may be made by the 
international. The locals are obliged to pay a monthly 
$1.35 per capita tax to the new international union. 


The constitutional convention’s action, however, is 
not the final step in forming the new union. Each 
union must approve affiliation and the constitution 
must be ratified. A definite schedule has been prepared 
for putting the new union into operation. One of the 
first steps will be another separate convention at 
which the formal merger will take place and during 
which the new executive officers and executive board 
members will be elected. This convention has been 
tentatively set for the week of August 23. 


NLRB Bars Election for Six Months 


As a result of its decisions in three cases, the Nation- 
al Labor Relations Board announced a new rule in 
cases where the union withdraws its petition for a 
representation election after the NLRB has completed 
its hearing on the union’s petition. The NLRB’s new 
rule is that for six months after such withdrawal it 
will not entertain from the union a new petition for 
a representation election among the same employees. 
The only exception is where the union shows the 
NLRB “good cause” for holding the election before 
the expiration of this six-month period. 

The NLRB also announced that it will apply the 
same rule in three other types of cases: 

e Where a union disclaims any interest in repre- 
senting the workers after the NLRB has held a hear- 
ing on the employer’s petition for an election. 

e Where the union files a disclaimer of interest after 
an NLRB hearing on a petition by a group of em- 
ployees for an election to decertify a union. 

e Where the union withdraws an election petition 
or where the union files a disclaimer of interest in 
representation rights after it has executed with an 
employer a consent agreement or stipulation to hold 
an election. 

The three cases which formed the basis of the 
NLRB new rules are Sears, Roebuck and the AFL 
Retail Clerks; Campos Dairy Products Ltd. and the 
AFL Teamsters; and the Little Rock Road Machinery 
Company and the CIO Automobile Workers. 


One Hundred Years After 


The January, 1954, issue of The Economist 
(London) reprinted without comment the following 
article from its January, 1854, edition: 


“WHAT TO DO ABOUT STRIKES 


“Both law and nature warrant the inference that some 
remedy is available for that dissension in the North which 
begins to be an alarming national evil. By universal con- 
sent all hope of finding a remedy by the law is discarded. 
Neither masters nor men appeal to it. . . . There seems to 
remain, therefore, only the authority of well-weighed 
public opinion which can interpose with any chance of 
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success, and the press, as its representative, seems called 
on to arbitrate between the conflicting parties and, if 
possible, restore the harmony which is equally desirable 
for the interests of individuals and for the public welfare. 
. . . We do not see . . . why some of the masters, men of 
known good sense and moderation—and many such exist 
—and some of the men, equally men of known good 
sense and moderation, might not talk over the matter 
together, excluding delegates on the one hand and ob- 
noxious masters on the other; . . . and taking into their 
councils some men of known and distinguished ability, 
who are neither masters nor workmen, come to some con- 
clusion concerning the best course to be pursued for all, 
and recommending that to the general adoption. As long 
as workmen discuss the matter only with workmen, and 
masters only with masters, each confined to his own 
sphere of ideas and his own associates, or as long as each 


Labor Press Highlights 


NEMPLOYMENT, layoffs, and fear of layoffs 

took the headlines in last month’s labor press. 
For some unions, the chief topic was general unem- 
ployment. Other unions were more concerned with the 
picture in their own industries. 

The AFL viewed the unemployment situation as 
more critical than is shown by figures on unemploy- 
ment, according to the AFL News-Reporter. The AFL 
executive council offered a seven-point plan for gov- 
ernment action with special stress on means of bol- 
stering purchasing power. Suggestions from the AFL, 
which are similar to those adopted at the UAW’s 
recent conference on unemployment,’ called for an 
increase in the minimum wage to $1.25; an increase in 
unemployment insurance benefits; improved educa- 
tion, health and welfare facilities; a public works pro- 
gram; aid for low rent and middle income housing; 
general tax reductions, and full improvisation of the 
employment act of 1946. 


Other Unions 


Special government action regarding the textile 
situation in New England is being sought by the CIO 


_ Textile Workers, reports Textile Labor. According to 
the Textile union’s research department, thirty-nine 


mills employing 23,000 people have closed in New 
England during the past two years. And 135 mills em- 


_ ploying 45,000 have been liquidated since World War 


II. Action requested of the government by the Textile 
union includes approval of the findings on the prevail- 


1See “UAW Offers Full Employment Proposals,” Management 


Record, January, 1954, p. 28. 
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issue their counter-manifestos, there can be no chance of 
coming to an agreement. . . . Government might depute 
someone to attend such a conference to give advice, and 
to gather for the government information of what it 
could do now to promote peace and prevent quarrels in 
future. It might learn, perhaps, how it could, by removing 
all remaining restrictions on industry, and so increasing 
wealth and the demand for labor, by altering laws of 
partnership, and by other means, promote that change, 
now in progress, which will end in the bargains of all classes 
being made on the same principles of higgling and free 
competition, when the master spinner shall no more 
quarrel with the working spinner than he quarrels with 
his cotton merchant or his German customers.” 
JAMEs J. BAMBRICK, JR. 
Grorce H. Haas 


Division of Personnel Administration 


ing wage for the industry, stockpiling of military fab- 
rics, extension of unemployment compensation bene- 
fits, elimination of duties on raw wool imports, and 
appropriations for a study of new uses of woolen fab- 
rics by the Department of Agriculture. Later, the 
Textile Workers Union also asked that the govern- 
ment raise tariffs on imported woolens and worsted 
fabrics from the existing 25% to 45%. Total employ- 
ment in the textile industry, according to the union, 
has shrunk from a peak of 134,000 in February, 1951, 
to 88,500 today. 

A different type of unemployment concerns the 
AFL’s Ladies’ Garment Workers’ Union. According to 
Justice, the union’s chief concern is loss of jobs result- 
ing from plant shutdowns or moves to areas outside 
the union’s jurisdiction. David Dubinsky, ILG presi- 
dent, stated these fears make “severance pay a very 
active item on our agenda.” Two types of severance 
pay plans are being considered by the union. One 
would establish severance pay funds in the individual 
manufacturing companies. The other, according to 
Justice, would call for an industry-wide fund like 
those already in existence for health and vacation 
benefits. 

And still another type of unemployment is causing 


_ concern to the CIO’s United Packinghouse Workers— 


displacement through “automation.” Writing in the 
Packinghouse Worker, the union’s secretary-treasurer, 
G. R. Hathaway, comments on the increased attention 
to automation in various factories and also notes the 
increased use of various labor-saving types of auto- 
matic machinery in the packinghouse industry. Mr. 
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Hathaway suggests the Packinghouse Workers study 
two phases of the problem regarding the increased use 
of machines: One concerns the problems of new job 
loads and the rate of pay on these new jobs; the other 
concerns the union’s policy regarding persons dis- 
placed through increased use of machines. The union 
might think of some device other than seniority for 
protection of these people. According to Mr. Hath- 
away, “certainly a guaranteed annual wage would be 
a saving factor.” 


UE Sets GE Wage Demands 


In preparation for April negotiations with the General 
Electric Company, the independent United Electrical Work- 
ers has formulated a set of demands that cover wages, fringes 
and special provisions “to halt layoffs” reports the UE News. 
The full demands sought by UE include: 

1. “Substantial” general cents-per-hour increase. 

2. Elimination of “discriminatory women’s rates.” 

3. Special adjustments for skilled workers. 

4. Elimination of geographic differentials. 

5. Revised pension plan with $100 minimum exclusive of 
Social Security at age sixty. 

6. Revised group insurance plan with $40 per week sick- 
ness and accident benefits and company-paid hospitalization 
and surgical and medical coverage for employees and de- 
pendents. 

7. Pay for eight holidays—regardless of when they occur. 

8. Vacation schedule of two weeks after one year, three 
weeks after fifteen years, and four weeks after twenty years 
with a sliding scale of allowances between the tenth and 
twentieth year. 

9. Change in piecework, seniority, and step rates. 

A special set of demands “to halt layoffs,” proposed by 
the UE calls for a thirty-five hour week with forty hours 
pay; layoff pay amounting to one week’s pay for each year 
of service; provisions against loss of jobs through decentrali- 
zation, farming out work and subcontracting; and a contract 
clause against illegal discharges. 


The No-Raid Front 


The RWDS Employee ran two stories whose headlines, 
according to the Retail Wholesale and Department Store 
Union, show the “promise” and “reality” of the AFL and 
CIO agreement on no raiding: 

“The Promise—No-Raid Pact Seen a Step to Labor 
Unity.” 

“The Reality—Ohio Local Defeats Raid by Teamsters.” 

There are other reports from unions on the raid or no-raid 
front, some favorable, some unfavorable. The CIO News, for 
example, reports that the AFL Insurance Agents Interna- 
tional Union and the CIO Insurance Workers of Amer- 
ica have signed a joint no-raid pact. After signing the pact 
the two unions also discussed the possibility of joint negotia- 
tions. However, the CIO Utility Workers of America reports 
repulsing a “raid” by the AFL International Brotherhood of 
Electrical Workers. And, the CIO’s Textile union, according 
to a report in Teztile Labor, hopes to get back into its union 
a unit from the Aleo Manufacturing Company that had 
previously switched to the AFL United Textile Workers. 


The CIO’s Textile Labor also says that Anthony Valente, 


president of the AFL’s Textile Workers, has conceded that 


the attempt to gain members from the CIO has been a 
failure. According to a letter from the AFL union head to 
one of his organizers, quoted in Teztile Labor, the UTW- 
AFL spent $600,000 in its attempt to gain CIO members. 
But so far, according to the letter, fewer than 8,000 former 
CIO Textile Workers have ever paid dues to the AFL union 
in any one month. The portion of the Valente letter that is 
quoted by Teztile Labor states that some forty organizers 
who had been fired by Emil Rieve of the CIO were placed 
on the UTW-AFL payroll. Foday, continues the letter, the 
AFL Textile union’s southern director of organization has 
only five men under his supervision. The CIO Textile union 
concludes that the AFL union is broke. 


Steelworkers Sign 2,000 from Mine, Mill Union 


The switch to United Steelworkers, CIO, of three large 
locals that seceded from the Mine, Mill and Smelter Work- 
ers Union is proceeding “on schedule,” reports The CIO 
News. The three locals had a membership of 7,000. Nearly 
2,000 of these miners, who were former members of the 
Butte and Anaconda locals of UMMSW have signed Steel- 
worker membership cards, according to the CIO. The steel 
union will seek an NLRB election soon. The secession from 
the Mine-Mill union, one of the unions expelled by the CIO 


as communist-dominated, was led by a Mine-Mill vice- — 


president who said he became “fed up with unscrupulous use 
of funds for communist purposes.” According to the CIO, 
almost half of the Mine-Mill’s membership has returned to 
the CIO since it was expelled in 1950. 


Beck Outlines Teamsters 1954 Plans 


This year, his second as Teamster president, Dave Beck 
pledges continued “streamlining for progress” in his monthly 
letter in The International Teamster. Mr. Beck’s plans in- 
clude spending one million dollars on organizing. He has set 
up a national organizing office in New York City and will 
open one in Chicago. In addition, Mr. Beck’s plans for the 
year cover: 

e Appointment of a national legislative director with 
headquarters in Washington to develop a national legis- 
lative program covering city, county, state and national 
affiliates. 

e Expanded publicity and promotion program with possi- 
ble inclusion of radio and television. 

e Completion of a streamlined organizing staff with or- 
ganizing directors heading each jurisdictional “conference.” 

e Development of a national policy on welfare and in- 
surance programs. 

Analysis of the operations of each local’s welfare program 
has already started. From this analysis, Mr. Beck says 
“standard procedure” will be adopted that will call for “in- 
ternational approval of every program adopted or function- 
ing.” Mr. Beck added, “We must establish a national policy 
in this field.” 

Haro Srieciitz 
Division of Personnel Administration 
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Briefs on 


Liberalized Pensions 


E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Company has pro- 
posed a liberalization of its pension plan. The revised 
plan will become effective if approved by the stock- 
holders at their April meeting. The benefits of the 
revised plan are in addition to Social Security, whereas 
the present benefits include Social Security. The new 
' formula is 1.1% of the monthly pay averaged over the 
last ten years times years of service. In addition there 
is a minimum monthly pension of $45 plus two thirds 
of 1% of monthly earnings averaged over the last ten 
years times years of service. 

The increases would apply to all eligible employees 
as well as to most of the company’s 4,000 pensioners. 
The minimum pension is designed particularly for the 
shorter-service employees. 

* * * 

Wyman Gordon Company has increased its mini- 
mum monthly pension from $100 to $140, including 
Social Security. The pension formula has also been 
increased to three quarters of 1% on the first $3,600 
and 1.5% of earnings in excess of $3,600. Previously 
the formula was one half of 1% on the first $3,600 and 
1.25% of earnings in excess, Past service benefits have 
also been increased 50%. 

* * * 

York Corporation has revised its pension plan for 
salaried employees. Now pension benefits are com- 
puted on the average base salary in excess of $3,600 
for the ten years immediately preceding normal re- 
tirement age. Previously the benefits were computed 
_ on the average base salary in excess of $3,000 per year 
for the ten highest consecutive years prior to age 
fifty-five. The changed base will result in benefits 
more closely related to an employee’s earnings at the 
time he actually retires. Among the other revisions 
made is the lifting of the maximum pension from 
$6,000 to $10,000 a year, and a change in funding from 
individual contracts to a trust fund. 


Liberalized Health Benefits 


Among the companies that have recently increased 
their health benefits are the following. 


American Cyanamid Company has extended its 
group insurance plan to include supplemental work- 
men’s compensation benefits. 
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PENSIONS AND OTHER BENEFITS 


e Consolidated Vultee Aircraft Corporation has in- 
creased the hospital room-and-board benefit from $9 
to $12 a day, with incidental expenses raised from $135 
to $260, and X ray and laboratory allowance, from $25 
to $50. Reimbursement for doctor’s calls has been 
upped from a maximum of $90 to $300. Benefits for 
dependents have been similarly increased. 


e American Brake Shoe Company has increased its 
hospital room-and-board benefit from $7 to $10 a day, 
and incidental expenses from $70 to $100, plus 75% 
of the next $1,000. The maximum for surgical benefits 
is now $250 instead of $150. Benefits for dependents 
have also increased. 


e Safeway Stores, Inc. has adopted a major medical 
expense plan, with a maximum of $5,000. The plan 
pays 75% of the expenses after deduction of benefits 
under the basic plan, plus 5% of the employee’s an- 
nual compensation ($200 minimum and $500 maxi- 
mum deduction). 


Notes on Stock Purchase Plans 


American Bosch Corporation has asked stockholders 
to approve an increase in the number of shares avail- 
able for restricted stock options. Of the 65,000 shares 
previously made available under the stock option plan, 
options for 63,500 shares have already been granted, 
leaving only 1,500 shares available for future options. 
An additional 85,000 shares will be allocated as the 
board of directors may determine. 

* * * 


Cleveland Electric Illuminating Company is also 
installing a thrift plan, under which the employee has 
the choice of buying shares of the company’s common 
stock or of its preferred stock or government bonds. 
Common stock is offered at 15% below the market 
value, and preferred stock at 7.5% below. (Stock is 
purchased at semiannual intervals.) The minimum 
employee deduction is $4 a month, and the maximum 
is 20% of biweekly pay. The employee may designate 
only one security at any one time. 


* * * 


American Optical has announced a stock option 
plan available to all employees who have been on its 
payroll for at least six months prior to February 1, 
1954, The offer expires on March 15, 1954, The price 
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of the stock is fixed at $33 a share. Employees may 
purchase one share of stock for each $75 earned during 
the year, with a minimum of three shares and a maxi- 
mum of 200. The company has acquired 23,000 shares 
which will be used for this purpose. Employees may 
pay for the stock through payroll deductions over a 
two-year period. They may withdraw their contribu- 
tions, with 3% interest, any time before October 1, 
1955. 


Reductions in United Mine Workers Benefits 


Some beneficiaries of the bituminous coal welfare 
fund are receiving cuts in their payments. Benefits for 
disabled miners will be reduced by $30 a month, an ad- 
ditional amount that had been given for maintenance, 
and $10 monthly for each dependent. Widows of 
miners will continue to receive $1,000 in death benefits, 
but not the $30 monthly maintenance for themselves 
and $10 for each dependent. 

The fund’s trustees state that the move was made 
less for economy reasons than to put the responsibility 
on the federal and state relief programs. These bene- 
fits, the trustees say, were never intended to be a part 
of the fund’s long-range program. 


* * * 


The decline in tons of anthracite mined has had a 
disastrous effect on the anthracite health and welfare 
fund, which is financed by employer contributions of 
50 cents per ton of coal mined. Faced with diminishing 
revenue, the trustees of the fund have voted to reduce 
pension payments from $100 to $50 a month. The 
death benefit will be readjusted to $500. 


New Profit Sharing Plan 


At the end of 1953, the Waverly Press, Inc., of Balti- 
more set up a profit sharing trust, to supplement the 
pension plan. Salaried employees in executive, super- 
visory and administrative positions are eligible. The 
profit sharing trust is geared to the year-end bonus, 
of which all or part will go into the trust. All the de- 
tails of the plan have not yet been completed. 


Profit Sharing To Finance Year-Long Vacations 


A year’s vacation with pay for employees with ten 
years’ service was instituted in 1946 by American 
Electric Motors, Inc., Los Angeles. The company, 
however, gave consideration to some means of setting 
aside funds in advance for these vacations, rather 
than following the practice of paying it out of current 
earnings. A deferred profit-sharing trust to finance the 
year’s vacation, as well as to provide retirement and 
death benefits was created by the company for this 
purpose. If, however, an employee withdraws an 


amount equivalent to a year’s salary for a vacation, 
this amount is deducted from his share of the profits. 
So far, no employee has made use of this provision. 


New Mandatory Retirement for 
Railroad Trainmen and Conductors 


Beginning February 1, conductors and trainmen on 
the New York Central lines east of Buffalo will be 
compelled to retire at age seventy. The reason for this 
is that the lodges of the Brotherhood of Railroad 
Trainmen and the Order of the Railroad Conductors 
involved passed a rule that all their members must 
retire at seventy, making openings for the advance- 
ment of younger employees. 


$100 Million in Typographical Pensions 


The International Typographical Union, AFL, an- 
nounced that pension payments to retired union print- 
ers and mailers have passed the $100-million mark. 
The ITU fund, which was started in 1908, was the 
first pension fund to be established by a union. The 
pension fund is accumulated from dues of union mem- 
bers. 


Recent Books on Employee Benefits 


Understanding Old Age—This book is about physiological 
and psychological changes due to aging which concern 
personnel directors and others in close contact with older 
people. It is a definitive study of the process of aging in 
three parts: normal life changes in aging, abnormal life 
changes in aging, and professional work with the aging. 
By Jeanne G. Gilbert, The Ronald Press, New York, 1952. 
$5. 


The Retirement Handbook—The approach to old age in 
this book is quite different from the preceding one. 
The book is aimed at helping the individual prepare for 
old age and retirement. It covers such subjects as health, 
finances, hobbies, ways of earning money and places to 
live. By Joseph G. Buckley, Harper & Brothers, New 
York, 1953. $3.95. 


Effective Use of Older Workers—This book looks at the 
older worker from the viewpoint of his employability, and 
the steps taken by industry to prepare the worker for 
retirement. By Elizabeth L. Breckinridge, Wilcox and 
Follett Company, 1953. $4. 


Paying for Medical Care in the United States—A survey of 
all the methods now being used in the United States to 
pay for the cost of medical care. The book is divided into 
nine sections, each dealing with particular phases of the 
medical payment program. By Oscar N. Serbien, Jr., Co- 
lumbia University Press, 1953. $7. 


F. Beatrice BRowER 
Division of Personnel Administration 
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Review of Labor Statistics 


HE BOARD’S consumers’ price index for ten 

United States cities turned upward in January 
after a steady decline in the preceding three months. 
Retail prices in the ten cities surveyed registered a 
0.9% rise between mid-December and mid-January, 
which brought the all-items index back to the level of 
the all-time high established in September, 1953. The 
all-items index for January, 1954, was 182.9 (January 
1939 = 100) compared to 181.2 in the previous month 
and 178.7 a year ago. Since last January, the ten 
cities index has risen 2.4%. 

Food prices scored the largest advance (1.8%) over 
the month, with increases reported for pork and pork 
products, lamb, veal, flour, macaroni, spinach, lettuce, 
apples, and coffee. Milk, eggs, and carrots were the 
only items which registered general decreases since 
December. Over the year, the food index has declined 
from 230.3 to 228.1, a decrease of 1.0%. 

The fuel index, which includes gas and electricity, 
rose almost as much as food during the month, largely 
as a result of increased gas rates in several cities. Fuel 
costs rose 1.5% from December to January, bringing 
the index to a level of 139.1, 0.7% higher than a year 
ago. 

"The housing index moved up for the ninth consecu- 
tive month, setting a new all-time high for this com- 
ponent. The 0.8% rise in the current month brought 
the total increase in housing costs over the past year 
to 7.6%, the largest yearly increase for any component. 
In January, 1954, the housing index registered 134.4, 
almost ten points above its January, 1953, reading of 
124.9. 

Clothing and housefurnishings dipped 0.5% and 

0.4%, respectively, between December and January. 
Some price movements in these components were in- 
creases in men’s overalls and work gloves, decreases 
in women’s nylon hose, and generally lower prices for 
wool rugs. 
__. The sundries index edged up 0.3% over the month. 
_ Increases reported for cleaning materials, such as toilet 
soap and laundry starch, and higher motion picture 
admissions contributed to this rise. 

Although the all-items index for January is at the 
same level as the all-time peak established in Septem- 
ber, 1953, the relative positions of the six major com- 
ponents vary considerably in the two periods. Food, 
clothing, and housefurnishings prices are currently 
14%, 0.6% and 0.3%, respectively, below the Sep- 
_ tember, 1953, levels; while housing, fuel, and sundries 
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The January consumers’ price index for thirty-nine 
United States cities, which usually would appear in this 
issue, was not available at the time of publication be- 
cause of procedural changes in the index made in prep- 


aration for the general revision to be completed this 
summer. The January index for thirty-nine cities will 
appear in the next issue of the Management Record. 


are 2.7%, 1.8%, and 0.9% above their September 
figures. 

The purchasing value of the consumers’ dollar based 
on the ten-city index was 54.7 cents (Januray, 1939 
dollar = 100 cents) in January, 0.9% below last 
month’s figure and 2.3% below its value a year ago. 


EMPLOYMENT 


Unemployment increased by 510,000 from Decem- 
ber to January, reaching an estimated 2,359,000, the 
highest level in three years. Seasonal factors had much 
to do with the rise in the number of jobless, according 
to the Census Bureau. But there were also contrasea- 
sonal employment declines in several industries. The 
Census Bureau reported that “unemployment, which 
usually does rise sharply after Christmas . . . was only 
slightly greater than the post-Christmas rise in most 
other years since World War II.” 

The increase in unemployment was smaller than the 
drop in employment over the same period, chiefly 
because many housewives and others who held tempo- 
rary jobs prior to the Christmas holidays withdrew 
from the labor force. Construction workers and factory 
workers accounted for most of the additions to the 
jobless total. Unemployment in January was about 
460,000 above the level of a year earlier. The propor- 
tion of all civilian workers out of jobs was estimated 
at 3.8%, compared with 3% in January, 1953. About 
half of those listed as jobless were men twenty-five 
years old and over, the same proportion as that of a 
year ago. 

In addition to the unemployed there were 275,000 
persons in January who had been temporarily laid off 
with instructions to return to work within thirty days. 
This group is measured separately but is included with 
the employed because it is composed of “job-holders” 
who are not looking for other work. 

Total civilian employment was estimated at 59.8 
million for January, 1954, about one million below 
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the Deeember, 1953, and January, 1953, levels. The 
employment total includes the self-employed and un- 
paid family workers in family-operated enterprises, 
as well as wage and salaried workers. 

Nonagricultural employment fell to about 54.4 mil- 
lion in January from 55.3 million in December. Much 
of the decline can be attributed to the withdrawal of 
Christmas season workers. The continued inactivity 
in construction, which usually occurs during the winter 
months, also contributed to the reduction in the num- 
ber of nonfarm jobs. In addition to seasonal changes, 
there were noticeable cutbacks in factory employment. 
Relatively fewer factory workers put in overtime dur- 
ing the January survey week than at any time since 
early 1950 (except for survey weeks containing legal 
holidays) . 

Agricultural employment remained at a winter low 
of 5.3 million, about the same level as in December. 

The total civilian labor force, which includes both 
the employed and unemployed, continued to decline 
seasonally, dropping from 62.6 in December to an 
estimated 62.1 in January. A year ago, the labor force 
totaled 62.7 million. 

The preceding figures were released in January and 
are based on an unrevised sample. The Census Bureau 
recently revised its survey procedure by taking its 
sample over a wider area. The results of the new 
sample are termed “tentative and still uncertain” by 
the Commerce Department. The newer estimates, re- 
leased in February, show unemployment about 728,000 
above the 2,359,000 previously reported for the same 
month. The revised figures on the labor force will be 
found as a footnote to the table “Significant Labor 
Statistics.” The old sample was based on about 25,000 


households, located in sixty-eight sample areas, cover- 
ing 123 counties. The new sample also consists of 
25,000 households but is more widely distributed, and 
covers 230 areas in approximately 450 counties. 


NONAGRICULTURAL EMPLOYMENT 


The Department of Labor’s Bureau of Labor Sta- 
tistics reported that the number of workers on non- 
farm payrolls declined by 2 million between December, 
1953, and January, 1954, mainly because of seasonal 
factors. Temporary Christmas season employees were 
laid off by retail stores and post offices. Construction 
employment declined as cold weather slowed down 
outdoor activity. In manufacturing, however, the drop 
over the month was markedly larger than usual as 
the downtrend in factory employment continued into 
1954. 

The nonfarm employment total of 47.7 million in 
January was the largest ever reported for that month, 
except in 1953. It was smaller than a year earlier be- 
cause of recent reductions in manufacturing employ- 
ment. The nonmanufacturing work force this January 
was higher than the previous record for the month 
reached a year ago. 

The number of workers in manufacturing industries 
was 16.1 million in January, down 380,000 from De- — 
cember and 770,000 less than January, 1953. Manu- 
facturing activity usually declines at this time of 
year because of such seasonal factors as midwinter 
contractions in lumber and food processing and post- 
Christmas cutbacks in consumer goods industries. 
However, the decrease this year was larger than usual. 
It was the sharpest reduction from December to Janu- 
ary since January, 1949. 


Consumers’ Price Index for Ten United States Cities, and Purchasing Value of Dollar 
Index Numbers, January 1939 = 100 


Weighted Clothing Fuel2 House- Purchasi 

Date Average of ‘ood Housing! furnish- | Sundries | Value o! 
Items ings the Dollar 

Total Men’s Women’s Total | Electricity Gas 

1958 January............. 178.7 230.3 124.9 148.2 163.8 135.1 138.1 92.0 105.3 162.7 176.1 56.0 
Bebruary . .2% 62.555... 177.3 225.2 125.7 148.2 164.0 134.9 187.9 92.0 105.3 163.4 176.6 56.4 
Maths s caace dite oo 177.7 225 .6 125.8 148.4 163.8 185.5 138.0 92.0 105.8 163.3 177.4 56.3 
Aprile eras aces 177.6 223 .9 125.8 148.3 163.5 135.4 187.7 92.0 105.4 163.2 179.2 56.3 
Ma Wath soos nata coe 178.4 225 .0 129.1 148.4 163.9 135.3 134.5 92.0 105.4 163.1 179.3 56.1 
Sunless oo ccteiaravae’s 179.7 228.6 129.4 148.5 164.0 135.3 184.5 92.0 105.4 162.3 179.5 55.6 
Tally ae cae 181.1 231.1 130.3 148.3 163.6 135.4 185.4 92.0 105.6 162.4 180.6 55.2 
BIBTINE eR Ree 3 ni 182.7 231.3 130.5 148.3 163.6 135.3 136.4 92.0 106.1 161.6 186.2 54.7 
September.......... 182.9 231.4 130.9 148.6 164.1 135.5 136.6 92.0 106.1 161.7 186.2 54.7 
October............. 181.6 226.3 182.8 148.6 163.7 135.8 137.0 92.0 106.1 161.8 186.5 55.1 
November.......... 181.5 295.8 133.1 148.5 163.5 135.9 137.0 92.0 106.1 162.1 186.6 55.1 
December........... 181.2 224.0 133.3 148.5 163.5 135.9 137.0 92.0 106.1 161.7 187.4 55.2 
Annual average...... 180.0 227 . 4 129.38 148.4 163.8 135.4 136.7 92.0 105.7 162.4 181.8 55.6 

1954 January............ 182.9 228.1 134, 4 147.7 162.4 135.4 139.1 92.0 110.0 161.1 187.9 54,7 

Percentage Changes 


Dec. 1953 to Jan. 1954.... 
Jan. 1953 to Jan. 1954..... 


1 Rents surveyed quarterly in individual cities. 


2 Includes electricity and gas 
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This sharp reduction is a continuation of the down- 
trend in factory employment first evidenced in mid- 
1953. Of all manufacturing industry groups, only fab- 
ricated metal products registered an employment in- 
crease between December and January. Seasonal fac- 
tors accounted for reductions in lumber, food, and 
miscellaneous manufacturing (which includes toys 
and jewelry). There were declines in primary metals, 
machinery, leather, transportation equipment, and 
ordnance which were not seasonal. The over-the-month 
decreases were larger than usual in textiles and apparel, 
where reductions are customary at this time of year. 
This decline in manufacturing is also responsible for a 
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more than usual decrease in transportation employ- 
ment. Three industry groups—primary metals, ma- 
chinery and textiles—accounted for nearly half of the 
total decline in manufacturing employment between 
January, 1953, and January, 1954. 

At 10.4 million in January, 1954, employment in 
wholesale and retail trade was 140,000 above the all- 
time peak for the month reached in January, 1953, 
but was reduced by 900,000 from the previous month’s 
figure. 

Government employment declined by 270,000 be- 
tween December and January to an estimated 6.7 
million, mainly because of the layoff of temporary 


Consumers’ Price Indexes for Ten Cities 


Nore: These indexes do NOT show intercity differences in price level or standards of living. 


They show 


only changes in consumers’ prices in each city, which changes may be compared with those for other cities. 


Index Numbers Percentage 
Jan., 1989 = 100 hanges 
City 
Dee. 1953 | Jan. 1958 
Jan. 1954 | Dec. 1958 | Jan. 1953 to to 
Jan. 1954 | Jan. 1954 
Birmingham 
Onn A ee 287.1 235.5 232.3 +0.7 +2.1 
RISOMED sc ccs an> o «> 167.4 164.2 163.4 +1.9 +2.4 
Mlothing,. 0425060165. 151.6 151.8 152.4 —0.1 —0.5 
OE a 137.1 134.7 136.2 +1.8 +0.7 
Housefurnishings Giron 170.8 169.3 171.0 +0.6 —0.4 
SORRATION ee fie vie op 0 159.4 157.6 154.2 +1.1 +3.4 
Weighted total..... 181.7 180.0 178.0 +0.9 -+-2.1 
Boston 
US pop 216.7 213.5 226 .4 +1.5 —4.3 
Housing? Aateetiabia sets 131.1 131.1 129.2 0 +1.5 
“ONE OE A a 141.2 142.0 140.7 —0.6 +0.4 
MUON Psp aisie n'a es 180.4 180.1 179.9 +0.2 +0.3 
Housefurnishings potal\ass 153.1 153.4 156.2 —0.2 —2.0 
RRATIOS: so iinis.s o.ri 0» 171.0 170.5 166.2 +0.3 +2.9 
Weighted total..... 176.7 175.6 178.8 +0.6 —1,2 
Chicago : 

a DS an 2A8 3 QAA 3 240.3 +1.6 +3.3 
Momeni gn. sss. 159.6 154.1 141.17j) +3.6 | +13.1 
MOLDS t's cle alas 6» 146.8 148.0 146.4 —0.8 +0.3 
LO aN eee 121.8 121.3 120.6 0 +0.6 
Housefurnishings ane 157.1 157.6 159.8 —0.3 —1.7 
BONATIES is. eas 183.7 183.2 176.7 +0.3 +4.0 
Weighted total..... 191.6 189.1 183.2r|| +1.3 +4.6 


[——__—$?—V_$——— | ——_$ $< | $<]  —_—$ —<———j—| —— fi —————— | | | ————_} | ——— | —___——— 


wee ed Ji gad N ber, 1958 

its surveyed January, 4 A ovember, 

9 Rentsiburvered February, May, August, November § New Orleans 
pmaatspervered March, ue, A teuiten Saale October, 1958, and January 1 
MARCH, 1954 


Index Numbers Percentage 
Jan., 1989 = 100 Changes 
City racine irae A Soren Sea 
Dec. 1958 | Jan, 1958 
Jan. 1954 | Dec. 1958 | Jan. 1958 to to 
Indianapolis 
MSc I: aces 5 251.5 | 247.2) Q47.4 +1.7 +1.7 
UU a ee 147.1 147.1 125.6 0 +17.1 
OER core ap:ie's 142.1 142.5 144.6 —0.8 —1.7 
ot iy A ae 160.1 159.9 162.4 +0.1 —1.4 
Housefurnishings....} 154.8 | 157.9 | 159.1 —2.0| —2.7 
GMNACR os se pass 185.5 186.4 178.9 —0.5 +38.7 
Weighted total....) 189.5 188.8 183.8 +0.4 +3.1 
Los Angeles 
Bao ors seis) a bit's ban 220.6} 219.1 228.4 +0.7 —3.4 
Le hyits() na ern 146.1 146.0 148.1 +0.1 +2.1 
MORNE ie. casi ila a cp 141.2 141.4 141.6 —0.1 —0.8 
Li Tg i ee 125.1 101.5 101.1 |} +28.8 | +23.7 
Housefurnishings....} 155.2 159.6 159.8 —2.8 —2.9 
SURAPIONS. «ses osive ee 180.4 177.9 170.0 +1.4 +6.1 
Weighted total....} 178.5 176.5 176.1 +1.1 +1.4 
New Orleans 
Ls NE ee eae 257.4 | 253.2) 250.1 
PAD MOM acs near <a 170.2 | 169.8 156.7r 
Clomaitigy et oes es 158.7 157.8 156.0 
WOM Gt ite aay site 96.3 94.9 93.3 
Housefurnishings....| 170.6 | 172.3 | 172.8 
Sundries... eens 153.8 152.4 147.4 
Weighted total. 193.4 191.3 186.5r 
fiNew York 
BOO: peiacletas orrty ss 214.8 | 209.4 | 220.6 
Hovsinig®. jes aes? WS i) TT by\ 107-8 
Clothing. Gates: 151.4 152.4 152.0 
UCL cicccbes ibe «ic 137.9 187.9 | 141.1 
Housefurnishings....)| 160.6 | 159.9] 159.7 
Bondviesie ty wiiene 197.1 197.1 178.4 
Weighted total....}| 177.7 175.9 173.4 
Philadelphia © A Soa 4 
BOGd ster ainda na + 225.7 | 220.5 | 228.5 
OMB loess cn cir 9:8 118.5 118.5 117.6r 
CIOHMIOT og pe ees « 140.5 | 141.4] 148.0 
ie aii cae sites o's 159.6 159.6 163.4 
Housefurnishings....| 173.1} 175.7 | 176.6 
POUUNIOS a5 ip ceo vie si 187.2 186.5 180.8 
Weighted total....| 182.3 180.5 180.47 


4 Philadelphia rent surveyed March, June, August, and 
rent surveyed gtr June, September, 


®New York rent surveyed February, May, August, 
November, and December 1953 


7 Includes electricity and gas 
r Revised 
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postal workers hired for the Christmas season. Federal 
employment remained below year-ago levels, but the 
continued expansion of state and local government 
brought the total number of government employees 
to about 70,000 more than a year ago. 

The midwinter curtailment in construction was re- 
flected in a 270,000 decrease in contract construction 
between December and January. At 2.25 million in 
January, the number of workers on contractors’ pay- 
rolls was only 50,000 under the January, 1953, figure. 


TURNOVER FOR DECEMBER 


Labor turnover reports from manufacturing plants 
showed an increase in layoffs and a decrease in hiring 
from November to December. This reflected the con- 
tinuation of the downtrend in factory employment 
that began in mid-1953. 

Factory workers were laid off at a rate of twenty- 
nine per 1,000 employees in December, compared with 
twenty-three per 1,000 in November. The layoff rate 
in December, 1952, was ten per 1,000 workers. During 
the last few months in 1953, layoff rates were notice- 
ably higher than they have been in recent years. 

Most manufacturing groups showed an increase in 
layoff rates between November and December. Greater 
than usual rises were reported in ordnance, fabricated 
metals, textiles, rubber, instruments, stone, clay and 
glass, and miscellaneous manufacturing. There were 
declines, however, in furniture, chemicals, and paper, 
where layoffs had been relatively high in preceding 
months. 

The hiring rate in manufacturing industries declined 
from twenty-seven per 1,000 employees in November 
to nineteen per 1,000 in December. All industry groups 
except rubber showed reduced hiring rates. Although 
hiring usually does drop seasonally at the end of the 
year, the nearly one-third reduction between Novem- 
ber and December in 1953 was sharper than expected. 
It followed a downtrend in hiring that began in the 
late summer of 1953. The hiring rate in December, 
1952, was thirty-three per 1,000 workers. . 

Between November and December the quit rate 
dropped from fifteen to eleven per 1,000 employees. A 
decrease in quits has accompanied the recent falling 
off in manufacturing employment, and shows evidence 
of a decline in job opportunities. The December, 1953, 
quit rate was the lowest for the month since 1949. In 
December, 1952, seventeen per 1,000 workers quit their 
jobs. 

The rate of total separations, which includes quits, 
discharges, and layoffs, was forty-three per 1,000—up 
one per 1,000 from November, and nine per 1,000 over 
December, 1952. 


HOURS AND EARNINGS 


Between December and January, the workweek of 
factory production workers dropped four-fifths of an 


hour to 39.4 hours. Hours worked usually decline in 
January but this decrease was the largest in recent 
years. As overtime becomes less prevalent, the work- 
week has tended to drop. Over the month all but four 
of the twenty-one industry groups reported reductions 
in factory hours. These reductions were noticeably 
large in fabricated metals, instruments, machinery, 
textiles, apparel and miscellaneous manufacturing. By 
January, 1954, the workweek had fallen one hour and 
thirty-six minutes below the January, 1953, postwar — 
peak for the month. 
Average gross hourly earnings of factory workers in 
January, 1954 (includes overtime and other premium 
pay) were at an all-time high of $1.80—one cent more 
than in December. Hourly pay was up 6 cents over 
the year. The transportation equipment, food, tobacco, 
chemical, printing, and stone, clay and glass industries 
reported the largest gains in gross hourly earnings. 
Weekly pay of factory workers averaged $70.92 in 
January, $1.04 less than in December and 42 cents 
below the figure for January, 1953. The over-the-year 
reduction in weekly earnings reflected the decrease in 
the workweek, which more than offset the hourly 
wage increases. Average weekly earnings in January, 
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1954, were at record levels for the month in ordnance, 
transportation equipment, food, tobacco, paper, print- 
ing, chemicals, petroleum, and stone, clay and glass. 


CLERICAL SALARY SURVEY 


Median salaries of 46,236 clerical workers in 551 
companies were higher in twenty cities last year than 
in 1952, according to Tae ConrerENce Boarp’s annual 
clerical salary survey. Data on salaries in Denver, a 
city included in the report this year for the first time, 
are listed separately. For all twenty-one cities scat- 
tered from coast to coast (46,862 workers in 567 com- 
panies), medians as well as the full range of salaries 
are shown for thirteen key clerical jobs. 

“Clerical Salary Survey,” Studies in Labor Statistics, 
No. 10, provides information on the workweek, indus- 
try coverage, and union representation, shown in 
specific tables. An innovation this year is the listing 
of starting rates for office boys, file clerks, and junior 
copy typists. 

The highest all-city median salary was $60 for tele- 
phone switchboard operator and the lowest was $42 
for office boy (girl). The cities which pay the highest 
salaries on the average are San Francisco, Los Angeles, 
and Houston, with San Francisco having the highest 
median for no less than six jobs. The chart shows the 
movement of median salaries for four key clerical 

positions since 1945. 

_ This survey was mailed to Associates and coop- 
erators last month. 
Viremnta M. BoscHen 
Grace MeEpvin 
Jupira WISHNIA 
Statistical Division 


Group Disability Insurance 
(Continued from page 93) 


the waiting period.1 Seventeen of these companies 
keep the employee on full pay with no strings at- 
tached; four others stipulate a limit on the amount 
of paid sick leave the employee may receive each 
year. The other company leaves the matter to the 
discretion of the department head. 


Payments to Supplement Insurance Benefits 


Only four of the companies provide any additional 
compensation for the wage earner during the time 
he is receiving benefits. Of these, one company sup- 
plements the insurance payments only in cases of 
real need, and another company pays full pay for 
ten days to nonexempt office employees only. Two 
other companies provide an amount of paid sick 


1 Three companies have a paid sick-leave plan instead of in- 
surance. 
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Table 8: Portion of Regular Compensation Paid to 
Salaried Employees as Supplement to Insurance 
and Maximum Period Paid 


Number of 
Portion of Compensation Companies 
be TORN ESR Ey ee ee i ie 4 
Half pay; 42 days BE SORE ae aks oat: Saw oad aared 1 
pay; maximum depends on individual case........... 4 
Difference between insurance benefits and regular salary; up 
to 8 weeks depending on length of service................ 1 


Difference between insurance benefits and regular salary; 
18 weeks 

Difference between insurance benefits and regular salary; 
maximum depends on individual case..........2....... 2 

Full pay for 2 weeks including waiting period; may be ex- 


tended depending on individual case .................... 1 
Full pay for 20 days including waiting period............. 1 
WN REY OTCIA YA. Celt ot oboe bs env Sb aA eee mee 1 
ern NRE TIMMINS (8 nent Sin Oc Se GE b= ows Gialamas 1 
OE Ee ES eae a 2 
Full pay up to 12 weeks; half pay up to 6 weeks thereafter, 

depending on length of service ........................ 1 
SMG: Me MORINE Fe Oe sop ox Seine es © Se oo: 1 
Full pay; varying periods for weekly, semimonthly, and 

PUES ONMO NEO Ne Se) so SAAR aha o oo ae Oz 1 
Full pay from 2 weeks to 6 months; half pay up to 6 months 

thereafter, depending on length of service................ 1 
Full pay to start, may be adjusted later. Paid for one-half to 

one month for each year of service .................... 1 
Salaried employees covered by paid sick-leave plan instead 

Se RRE MINS ot Be est dite Pl isl a aire anne Hn ees Hide A 3 

CNRS A ORR ae eee ee ce ee Q7 


leave which, added to the insurance benefits, equals 
80% of the employee’s straight-time pay. This sup- 
plemental benefit is paid for a maximum of either 
thirteen or twenty-six weeks, depending on plant 
location in one of the companies. In the other it is 
paid from one to ten weeks depending on length of 
service. 

In sharp contrast to the practice regarding wage 
earners, all but four of the twenty-four companies 
with disability insurance for salaried employees pro- 
vide supplemental payments during all or part of the 
period when insurance benefits are payable. A few 
companies make up the difference between the insur- 
ance payments and the employee’s regular salary, but 
the majority provide full pay, either for a specified 
length of time (which may vary with the employee’s 
service or rank) or for a period which management 
determines on an individual basis, depending on the 
merits of the case. The companies’ practices on sup- 
plemental benefits for salaried employees are shown 
in Table 8. 


Policies on Extended Disabilities 


Another problem connected with disability pro- 
grams is the employee who remains disabled after 
his insurance benefits have expired, but who does not 
qualify for total and permanent disability benefits. 
The majority of companies who supplied information 
on their extended-disability policies do not pay any 
benefits during the period of further disability. Two 
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companies supply aid for needy wage earners from 
the company relief fund, and another company says 
that it handles each case individually. 

Nine of the twenty-four companies with insurance 
plans for salaried employees pay further benefits 
after the insurance has been exhausted. Seven of 
these determine the amount and duration of extended 
benefits according to the merits of the individual case. 
Two companies have formalized their practices on ex- 
tended disabilities. One of these pays full salary for 
six months, subject to management’s approval. The 
other company provides disability payments, gradu- 
ated on the basis of service, to a maximum of six 
months at full pay and six months at half pay, for 
twenty-five years’ service. 

Lots E. ForpE 


Division of Personnel Administration 


Ford Area-Wide Plan 


(Continued from page 95) 

At the end of 1953, Ford again began laying off 
workers at a number of plants in the Detroit area. 
From December 1, 1953, to January 26, 1954, a total 
of 555 laid-off Ford employees were referred for avail- 
able work at other Ford plants. Of this total, 290 
accepted jobs in other Ford plants; forty reported for 
work at a new plant but did not accept the jobs offered, 
and 225 never reported for work. 


Most Comments Favorable 
To find out the reactions of employees to the plan, 


Number of Workers Referred to Other Ford Plants for 
Work under the Ford-UAW Deftroit-Area 
Availability List Agreement 


March 5, 1951 to January 26, 1954 


No. of 
Employees 
Who Did 
Not Report, 
No. of Who Refused No. of 
Employees Reinstatement Employees 
Company Referred for or Were Who Were 
Location Available Work Not Placed Reinstated 
Rouge Area 6,818 898 5,920 
Mound Road 4,378 2,233 2,145 
Highland Park 1,528 927 601 
Lincoln Assembly Plant 843 428 415 
Dearborn Engineering 246 100 146 
Lincoln-Mercury Parts Depot 163 81 82 
Ypsilanti a1 11 10 
Monroe 19 16 3 
Ford Central Parts Depot 2 0 Q 
Wayne Lincoln-Mercury 
Assembly Plant 40 15 25 
Totals: 14,058 4,709" 9,349 


* Of this number, approximately 440 refused the job offered at another 
plant; forty could not qualify for the job; and 4,250 did not respond to the 
notice of a job at another Ford plant that was sent to them. 


Notice Ford Motor Company Sends Employees 
Called for Work from Ford-UAW 
Detroit-Area Availability List 


Form 976 

Employee’s Name.................-. 

We wish to advise you that work is available for which 
you may be qualified at the 

is located at... 

You are requested to report ‘to ‘the ‘caphoyae ies 
of the above plant immediately for interview. If you 
are not interested in accepting this available work, im- 
mediately notify the employment office of the plant at 
which you have basic seniority. 

Note: Failure to report promptly may result in your 
name being removed from the availability list. 
BRING PROOF OF CITIZENSHIP! 


DISPOSITION IF NOT PLACED 
Check appropriate square, return this card to central 
hourly personnel office if employee is not placed. 


0 Not physically qualified 1) Refused available work 


Employee Employment representative 


Tue ConrereNce Boarp arranged with the Ford 
Motor Company to interview employees who were laid 
off from the Ford River Rouge plant and then hired 
through the availability lists at other plants in the 
Detroit area. These interviews revealed general satis- 
faction with the idea behind the plan. A number of 
the workers interviewed said that they were well satis- 
fied with their new working places even though in 
many cases it meant additional traveling time. Many 
said that when they are offered the choice of continu- 
ing in their new jobs or going back to their old jobs, © 
they will elect to stay in their new jobs. ‘4 


Reasons for Complaint 


Employees who expressed dissatisfaction said that 
while they like the idea behind the plan, they do not 
like its method of operation. Some who complained. 
said that they feel they are doing less highly skilled 
work in their new jobs than they did before. Others 
said that they prefer their old working mates and do 
not like the new ethnic group with whom they are 
working. Still others do not like the long trip they 
have to make to get to work. 

The loudest and most frequent complaints were 
from workers who wanted to get their old jobs back 
when they heard that new workers were being hired. 
These workers said they were glad to get jobs in other 
Ford plants when they were laid off but they didn’t 
like the clause in the Ford-UAW agreement that re- 
fuses them the right to return to their old plant. Under 
the agreement only the company has the right to re- 
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turn workers to the plant in which they have their 
basic seniority. Some workers interviewed were angry 
because the company did not honor their ‘ ‘Tequests” 
_to be returned to the old plants when those plants 
started rehiring workers. These workers were most 
anxious that the company and union declare the 
emergency over and end the agreement so that they 
_ could exercise their right to return to their old plants. 
A number of workers were confused about what they 
_will do when the agreement ends. They will then 
have a choice of staying where they are or going to 
their old plants if an opening exists. One worker, for 
example, said that much depends on when that event 
takes place. He will then measure his seniority 
standing where he is and compare it to the relative 
seniority standing he would have at his old plant. 
Much of his old plant seniority standing, he pointed 
out, will depend on what others in the same position 
as himself will do. If they all elect to go back to the 
old plant, his relative seniority standing might be 
decreased. If only a few go back, it might greatly en- 
hance his seniority there. “Trying to figure out all the 
seniority changes of that time,” he said, “is like trying 
_to figure out how to unscramble an egg.” 


JAMES J. BAMBRICK, JR. 
Division of Personnel Administration 


' 


-Ford-UAW Agreement Re Detroit Area Availability Lists 


On this 19th day of February, 1951, Ford Motor Company, 

a Delaware corporation, (referred to herein as the “com- 

pany”) and International Union, United Automobile, Air- 

eraft and Agricultural Implement Workers of America, CIO 
; to herein as the “union”’) , agree as follows: 


Ditcivon 

The The te set forth i in this agreement are made as 

a result of the present emergency caused by cutbacks in 
civilian production and probable conversion to defense pro- 
duction with consequent shifts in employment levels in the 

Pound Road, Highland Park and Lincoln Plants, the Dear- 

born Engineering Laboratory, and units in the Rouge area 

- (referred to herein collectively as “Detroit area units”) 1 


"The x * The supplemental eet - November 20, 1951, provides: 

(1) The term “Detroit area,” in addition to the plants named 
in the agreement of February 19, 1951, shall also include the 
Ford parts depot, the Lincoln-Mercury parts depot, the 
Lincoln-Mercury Wayne plant, and all of those plants com- 
prising the parts and equipment division and commonly 
referred to as the Paddle Wheel Plants. Employees laid off 
from those plants and who have recall rights, shall be placed 
on the Detroit area availability list and shall have the right 
to exercise their seniority in accordance with the provisions 
of the agreement of February 19, 1951. Likewise, employees 
presently on the availability list shall have the right to 
exercise their seniority in these additional plants, subject to 
the provisions of the agreement of February 19, 1951. 

“(2) Employees laid off from the company’s plants at Monroe, 
Brooklyn or Manchester shall not have the right to exercise 
their seniority at other company locations unless their names 
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Section 2. 

The company shall maintain availability lists of laid-off 
employees in the Rouge area and the Detroit area as set 
forth in Section 3 below, made up on the following basis: 

(a) A separate availability list for each of the skilled oc- 

cupations or occupational groups; 

(b) A common availability list for all occupations other 

other than those referred to in (a). 
The union shall be supplied with copies of such lists period- 
ically. 


Section 3. 

Any seniority employee laid off from a Detroit area unit 
shall be listed on the Detroit area availability list covering 
his occupation in the order of his company seniority (date of 
hire or last rehire by the company). Any employee laid off 
from a seniority unit in the Rouge area also shall be listed on 
the appropriate Rouge area availability list in the order of his 
company seniority. Employees laid off at the time this agree- 
ment goes into effect shall be included on the appropriate 
availability list. Employees on temporary or medical layoff 
shall not be considered laid off for the purposes of this agree- 
ment. 


Section 4. 

When any of the Detroit area units shall need additional 
employees and shall have recalled all of its own seniority 
employees on layoff, it shall next, before hiring new em- 
ployees, draw upon the appropriate Detroit area availability 
list to fill its personnel needs, except that units in the Rouge 
area shall exhaust the Rouge area availability list before 
drawing from the Detroit area availability list. The company 
may select employees to be called from the availability list 
on the basis of the comparability of their occupations with 
the jobs to be filled, but subject to this limitation will en- 


deavor so far as practicable to call them in seniority order. 


Section 5. 

(a) It is recognized that problems of administration and 
limitations on the availability of machine equipment will 
prevent the company from operating in perfect conformity 
with the foregoing rules. The company shall not be liable 
for back pay for any claimed violation of this agreement. 
The remedy for any claimed violations of or deviations from 
this agreement shall be limited to placement of the aggrieved 
employee in a job for which he is qualified and which is 
open to be filled from the availability list, or, if there is 
none, which is being performed by the employee called from 
the availability list with the least seniority. In no event shall 
the company be required to replace an employee called from 
the availability list unless it is shown that the company de- 
liberately and without reasonable cause disregarded the pro- 
visions of this agreement. 

(b) The national Ford department of the union shall 
designate a representative to handle all matters arising under 
this agreement with the company. Such representative shall 


have been submitted to the company by the union with an 
indication of the employee’s willingness to accept employ- 
ment at other locations. Likewise, employees presently on 
the Detroit area availability list, or employees who are 
placed on this list, shall not exercise their seniority at any 
of the above three plants unless the union has indicated to 
the company that employees are willing to accept job assign- 
ments at any of these three locations.” 
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take up any claimed violations thereof with the central 
industrial relations staff of the company. If the matter is not 
promptly and satisfactorily adjusted, the union may appeal it 
directly to the umpire, who shall give the case expedited 
consideration. 

(c) It also is recognized that the company must have the 
right to fill promptly its needs for production employees. 
The company, therefore, shall have the right to issue call 
notices to more employees on the availability list than the 
number of jobs to be filled, and to put such employees to 
work in the order that they shall report for work. On occa- 
sions where employees are needed quickly and an insufii- 
cient number of persons called from the availability list 
report promptly to fill such needs, or where specialized or 
unique skills or qualifications are required for a particular 
job, the company shall have the right to hire new employees 
for that purpose and it shall not be obligated to replace them 
with employees on the availability list. 


Section 6. 

An employee called to work from an availability list and 
failing to report for work may be removed from the avail- 
ability list entirely, unless good cause is shown for such 
failure. 


Section 7. 

Management shall have the right to reject an employee 
called to work from the availability list at any time during 
the first thirty days he is on the job if, in the judgment of 
his supervisor, he is not qualified to perform the work effi- 
ciently. In such event, the employee shall be returned to the 
availability list. 


Section 8. 

Any employee taken from the availability list by a unit 
other than that in which he holds his basic seniority, shall 
have seniority in the new unit from the date of entry therein. 
If laid-off from the new unit, he shall be returned to the 
availability list and have no preferential call-back rights at 
such new unit.1 


Section 9. 

While working in his new unit, the employee shall have 
no right to be recalled to his basic seniority unit (but may 
be returned to his basic unit by the company). Upon being 


laid off from the new unit, he may exercise his seniority in” 


his basic unit in accordance with Article VIII, Section 1B, 
of the collective bargaining agreement or, if he has insuffi- 
cient seniority to do so, will again be placed on the recall 
list for his basic unit, as well as upon the availability list. 


Section 10. 

Upon the expiration of the emergency referred to above, 
an employee may elect to return to his basic seniority unit 
with full accumulated seniority and exercise his seniority 
therein in accordance with Article VIII, Section 1B, of the 


1 This section has been amended to provide: 

“An employee-laid off from a seniority unit in the Rouge area 
who is placed from the availability list in another unit in the Rouge 
area shall acquire seniority in the new unit in accordance with the 
third and fourth paragraphs of Article VIII, Section 5 of the master 
agreement, with the date of placement in the new unit considered 
as the date of transfer for purposes of applying such provisions. This 
shall apply to persons placed from the availability list prior to the 
date of this agreement provided they are not on layoff as of the date 
of this agreement, as well as to employees placed hereafter.” 


collective bargaining agreement, and thereafter he shall hold 
no seniority rights in any other unit to which he was assigned 
from the availability list. In the event the employee refuses 
an opportunity to return to his basic seniority unit when 
work becomes available for him and elects to remain in the 
unit to which he was assigned from the availability list, he 
shall forfeit all seniority in his basic unit and shall retain his 
date of entry seniority in the unit in which he then is working. 

An employee thus electing to remain in his new unit shall 
do so by sighing an appropriate form in duplicate, one signed 
copy of which shall be furnished promptly to the union. 
(Such an election will not_break the employee’s seniority 
for purposes of the paid holiday, vacation or retirement 


plans.) 


Section 11. 

None of the foregoing provisions shall be deemed to modify 
the provisions of Article VIII, Section 6 (transfer of an 
operation) of the collective bargaining agreement. 


Section 12. 

This agreement shall take effect two weeks from the date 
hereof, and shall continue in effect for the duration of the 
emergency referred to above or until earlier modification 
or termination by mutual agreement of the parties. Provided, 
however, that either party shall have the right to terminate 
the obligations of Sections 1 through 4 of this agreement, 
collectively, at any time by giving written notice to that 
effect to the other party at least ninety days prior thereto. 
(Ford Motor Company and the International Union, United 


Automobile, Aircraft and Agricultural Implement Workers 
of America, CIO) 


Round Table 


(Continued from page 100) 


stitutes the largest single bulwark against a recur- 
rence of a period like 1929 to 1935.” He was thorough- 
ly sold on it, perhaps oversold on it as a contracyclical 
weapon. But, concluded Mr. Latimer, if it is such a 
bulwark, why not build upon it? 

Now, in spite of Mr. Latimer’s repeated observa- 
tions as to the similarity of unemployment compen- 
sation and the private guaranteed wage, both as to 
benefit payment and providing employers with in- 
centives to stabilize operations, his report has a built- 
in hostility and bitterness toward experience rating. 

Furthermore, all the major union demands in the 
past couple of years have shown this same hostility. 
For fifteen years the labor leaders have had nothing 
good to say about experience rating. They have 
argued that unemployment is a national problem re- 
quiring national action and one over which the indi- 
vidual employers have little or no control. But they 
now argue that the conversion of labor costs into a 

* All state laws have in effect some system of experience rating 
by which individual employers’ contribution rates for unemploy- 


ment insurance are varied from the standard rate on the basis of 
their experience with the unemployment risk. 
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nonavoidable overhead cost would stabilize, or at least 
help stabilize, our economy. 

There is some hedging on this point to be sure. The 
UAW, for example, says that any guaranteed wage 
program should “provide the strongest practical in- 
centive to employers to provide regular full-time, 
year-round employment.” But this fifteen-year record 
of hostility to experience rating exaggerated the im- 
potence of the employer in overcoming some types of 
unemployment such as seasonal and short run. 

Now the new approach exaggerates the ability of 
employers to take action which will overcome depres- 
sions and assure continuity of jobs or income or both. 
This kind of overselling is dangerous in a democracy 
because it leads ultimately to frustration and disap- 
pointment. 
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The Steelworkers’ union has done enough work to 
recognize that severe limitations must be placed on 
the guaranteed wage or wage supplements. This mod- 
esty may pass. 

The UAW, on the other hand, asks for guarantees 
virtually without limit in these words: “All workers 
should be guaranteed employment or guaranteed pay- 
ment from the time they acquire seniority. The guar- 
antee should assure protection against a full year of 
layoff for all eligible workers and for shorter periods 
on a graduated basis for those who have not worked 
the minimum qualifying period. Furthermore, the 
guaranteed wage should be made to workers for whom 
management fails to provide work in amounts suffi- 
cient to insure full take-home pay adequate to main- 
tain the living standards which the worker and his 
family enjoyed while fully employed.” 

This is, of course, a much stronger demand than 
that of the Steelworkers. It is to be accomplished by 
integrating unemployment compensation with the 
private guarantee. Then we are told that if this is 
done the guaranteed wage would cost very little be- 
cause if we have more adequate unemployment com- 
pensation the private guarantees as a supplement 
wouldn’t amount to very much. This seems to imply 
_that employers don’t pay for UC. 

Another matter that bothers employers, and I think 
this has to be taken very seriously, is the co-determi- 
nation approach of Mr. Reuther and some of the 
CIO unions to this whole problem. The UAW, in its 
annual convention in 1953, demanded joint adminis- 
tration of guaranteed wage policy. In supporting this 
approach, the ideas and language of the CIO 1951 
co-determination resolution were invoked. This called 
_ for a joint union control of prices, production levels, 
rates and nature of capital investment rates, the 
nature of technological change, the size and location 
of plants. Under this approach, industry-wide and 
even interindustry cartel-like arrangements would be 
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set up. Indeed, Phil Murray, in supporting the resolu- 
tion, endorsed it by showing the similarity to the 
NRA codes of 1933 which exempted industry from the 
antitrust provisions. 

The UAW demands a rather curious financing com- 
bination. First, pay-as-you-go individual employer 
responsibility for the guarantee so that every layoff 
will immediately be reflected on the corporation’s 
books in terms of increased costs. 

Second, a reserve trust fund to meet cyclical de- 
clines. 

Third, a provision for reinsurance to reduce the 
size of the required reserves and “to spread the risk 
of abnormal unemployment over the widest possible 
area of the economy.” This might take the form of 
interindustry arrangements or a final levy on the 
general tax payer. 

No doubt there is some reason for such a compli- 
cated administrative financial approach. It opens the 
door for expanding costs by appearing to presume 
that there are three separate sources of funds or really 
four, if you include unemployment compensation, 
that can be tapped. 

Furthermore, the demand is made that the decision 
of the joint board with respect to eligibility and dis- 
qualifications should be made independently of the 
decisions made by the state unemployment compen- 
sation agencies. There would be two sets of rules de- 
termining benefit amounts, eligibility, disqualifica- 
tions, and so there is an open invitation to endless 
bickering and dispute. Employers will have to support 
two sets of bureaus—one public and one private—to 
administer the two systems. 

To qualify for UC you have to be in the labor 
market, you have to have certain other qualifications, 
you have to register for employment, be available for 
work, possibly be actively seeking work, and you 
must not turn down work that is offered. 


~~ 


This guaranteed wage-unemployment compensation 
system has been made successful because the state 
legislatures have kept the benefits at a level such 
that a worker with family responsibility could not 
afford benefits if work was available. But if the com- 
bined UC and private guaranteed wage equalled full 
wages or three quarters of full wages such as the de- 
mand of the Steelworkers’ union in the negotiations 
with ALCOA in 1953, would reemployment after lay- 
off be retarded? 

If he wanted to do so, a worker could quit a job 
voluntarily, even leave the labor market, and a few 
weeks later by simply changing his mind about work- 
ing he could qualify for benefits. Or suppose he is laid 
off and collects the combined high benefit? The union 
agrees that he should be required to accept other suit- 
able job offers, but he should not be required to look 
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for any work, as in the ALCOA case. But what is 
suitable work? If full or nearly full take-home pay is 
provided, what is to prevent an older worker from 
saying, “Don’t give it to the fellow with low seniority; 
I will take the benefit”? 

These are problems that don’t arise for the most 
part under UC as it is now run. But certainly when 
you get the benefit levels combined—unemployment 
compensation and the guaranteed wage up to three 
quarters or more, part of which or all of which might 
be tax free—serious problems will arise. 

There are, of course, other approaches than sup- 
plementation to the problem. Supplementation of 
unemployment compensation ought to be examined 
very critically. In states which have thorough-going 
experience rating, such as Wisconsin, once the em- 
ployer has built up the state reserve to enable him to 
qualify for the zero contribution, a guaranteed wage 
supplement would make very little sense. If he dips 
into the state reserve, he must promptly replace it. 
The employer, if he must enter a private wage guar- 
antee, or desires to do so, would question the wisdom 
of a UC supplement. He might prefer to dig ito his 
working capital and finance the guarantee as he sees 
fit out of other than UC state funds. Then he knows 
what the cost will be and this will give him a maximum 
incentive to stabilize employment. He would be fully 
conscious of costs instead of being misled by dipping 
into several different funds, as would occur under the 
supplementation. Friction and confusion would be 
minimized and senseless duplication of administrative 
agencies would be avoided, as would the dual stand- 
ards of benefits and eligibility. 
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The success of the Hormel plan was due primarily 
to the exemption from paying overtime under Section 
7(b) (2). One of the mysteries has been, why don’t 
more companies follow the Hormel approach? It costs 
the company relatively little. In 1949 the law was 
made slightly less rigid, but since only four or five 
companies operate under it, it apparently needs addi- 
tional modification so as to make it more practical to 
enter reasonable guarantees. And it needs to be ex- 
tended to nonunionized workers, which it is not now. 

Other plans, such as loans plans, or wage advances 
during slack periods, merit consideration. Workers’ 
savings plans or joint savings plans were tried before 
World War II and some of them were helpful. 

American employers have had great success in 
stabilizing their operations and more could be done 
by some of them, but supplementing state unemploy- 
ment compensation is now illegal. If it is a good idea, 
employers ought to help to remove the legal barrier. 
But that it is a good idea has not been demonstrated; 
and in many cases it would lead to administrative 


complications and duplications. It could materially 
affect work incentives. 

Insecurity is something we all strive to avoid. Em- 
ployers have a responsibility to do what they can to 
stabilize their operations and to help their employees 
in a sound and practical way to find greater stability 


of income. 


The Tie-in with Unem- 
ployment Compensation 


by Milton O. Loysen 


T THE OUTSET, I want to explain two terms 
I will use. 

Unemployment compensation, as it is commonly 
referred to by people around the country, is in my 
book unemployment insurance. I will refer to it thus. 
The term “contributions,” in my book, means taxes, 
and is so used in New York State. I say that just so 
there won’t be any misunderstanding about those two 
terms. 

I'd like to start by giving you some idea of the 
size and scope of this unemployment insurance sys- 
tem which the CIO proposes to make an adjunct to 
guaranteed wage plans. 

One and a half million employers are covered in 
unemployment insurance systems in the various 
states. In New York, 178,000 firms are covering 6.5 
million workers. 

The reserve funds of all the states totalled about $9 
billion at the end of the third quarter of 1953, or 
almost 9% of the year’s taxable wages. Our New York 
fund is $1.3 billion, or 10% of our taxable payrolls in 
this state. 

The state unemployment insurance systems have 
paid out $11 billion since they began to operate fif- 
teen years ago. In New York, the largest jurisdiction, 
we have tided over as many as 1 million workers dur- 
ing unemployment in a single year. 

The states operate unemployment insurance on a 
pooled fund basis. We maintain reserves in order to 
prepare for substantial declines in employment. 

The national ratio of our reserves to potential lia- 
bilities, as measured by taxable wages, has declined 
somewhat since the end of the war, as THe ConrFErR- 
ENCE Boarp pointed out in a recent article in The 
Business Record. However, reserves have increased 
in dollar amounts from $6.7 billion to $9 billion. 
Furthermore, there has been a vast improvement in 
financial planning in the states during this same 
period as we have gained experience under a variety 


*“Guaranteed Wages and Unemployment Insurance,” January, 
1954, p. 30. 
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of economic conditions. The state funds have yet to 
meet a real test of severe unemployment, but there is 
no state that is not thoroughly aware of the financial 
problem, and as a result we are better capitalized 
than ever before. 

Potential liabilities vary from state to state. Bene- 
fit costs have ranged from 100% of taxes collected in 
Massachusetts and 95% in California, to 42% in 
Texas and Iowa and around 34% in Kansas and New 
Mexico. Reserves therefore must also vary state by 
state. The dangerous situation is where there have 
been persistently high unemployment charges under 
peacetime conditions and a relatively low reserve. 

Over the years from 1938 to 1951, leaving out the 
three peak war years, the long range cost of benefits 
was 1.1% of taxable payrolls, on the average, for all 
states. During the war years the small amount of un- 
employment was taken care of by interest earned on 
the fund. The actual average tax rate imposed has 
been 1.5%. The difference, of course, has gone into 
state reserves for periods when payrolls and fund 
income may go down and unemployment may go up. 
To put our financial experience another way, the 
pure loss ratio, or benefits as per cent of taxes, has 
been 76% nationally, and 24% of taxes collected are 
in reserves as of this time. There are some states that 
show much higher loss ratios than the national aver- 

age, Rhode Island being the best known case. 

In New York we cover 757% to 80% of unemploy- 
ment through benefit payments. The need for supple- 
mentary relief by localities for unemployment has 
been negligible. 

I cannot say that guaranteed wage plans have ever 
shown up very prominently in this huge operation for 
compensating unemployment. In 1935 there was still 
considerable interest—left over from the Twenties— 
in individual employer efforts to stabilize employ- 
ment. It was believed that state unemployment 
insurance would not be necessary if an employer pro- 
vided the same or something better than the state 
plan. The original federal unemployment insurance 
law, passed in 1935 to make state unemployment 
insurance laws possible, provided that employers with 
guaranteed wage plans which met certain standards 
could “contract out” of a state system and become self- 
insurers. 

_ Although this provision still exists in the Federal 

Internal Revenue Code, no employer chose a guaran- 
teed wage plan in preference to membership in a state 
unemployment insurance system. The states that fol- 
lowed the federal lead by writing exclusions for guar- 
anteed wage plans into their laws have now repealed 
the provisions as dead letters. 

The states have had a slight amount of experience, 
however, with individual guaranteed wage plans 
_which have been adopted by employers without ref- 
erence to contracting out of state unemployment 
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insurance. Generally speaking, the way we handle 
such plans, with regard to tax liability and benefit 
rights, is as follows. 

Wages paid to an employee under a guaranteed 
wage plan are regarded as taxable wages. Workers 
who receive such wage payments when they are laid 
off are not regarded as totally unemployed and are 
therefore not eligible for unemployment benefits. In 
practice, the details are somewhat more complicated 
than this statement would imply. 

The states pay benefits on a weekly basis, and they 
pay for partial unemployment during the week as 
well as for unemployment that lasts a whole week, 
providing a smaller amount, of course, for partial un- 
employment. Therefore, if a worker is laid off and is 
getting a guaranteed wage amounting, say, to two or 
three days’ pay, he may get unemployment benefits 
for the remaining part of the week. Or if the guaran- 
teed wage is paid for two weeks out of four, as in the 
Quaker Oats plan, state benefit payments may be 
made for the other two weeks (New York’s method) 
or the wage payments may be prorated over the pe- 
riod and partial benefits paid. 
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The state benefits are adjusted to the amount of 
pay received. This is exactly the opposite of the CIO 
proposal that the amount of guaranteed wage should 
be adjusted to the state benefits received. 

We follow the same practice—and here I am going 
to speak only of New York because I am most familiar 
with it, although the principles I describe are com- 
monly found throughout the country—if workers get 
paid during vacation layoffs. What lies behind this 
treatment of the handful of guaranteed wage plans 
that the state has encountered is our basic premise 
that unemployment benefits make up for wage loss. 
When there are no wages and no work, benefits are 
payable. 

One question that has puzzled us in the unemploy- 
ment insurance field concerning the CIO proposals is 
how unemployment insurance policy regarding eligi- 
bility for benefits would be affected by a variety of 
rules that might be set up under individual guaran- 
teed wage plans as worked out between unions and 
management in different firms. If there were more 
guaranteed wage plans in existence, I could discuss 
this more specifically. I can only say here that as I 
understand modern guaranteed annual wage plans 
they are meant to be applied to temporary layoffs of 
certain or uncertain duration and they are supposed 
to be to the advantage of the employer in holding on 
to an experienced labor force. 

One of the first things we would run into in large- 
scale guaranteed wage adoption is some understand- 
able objection, on the part of the employers con- 
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cerned, to our policy of referring benefit claimants to 
jobs. We cannot operate unless we have assurance 
that the people to whom we are paying benefits are 
willing to work and can be made available to employ- 
ers who are looking for their skills. Although no state, 
to my knowledge, puts pressure on a claimant to 
take on a new job in the first few weeks of a tem- 
porary layoff, we have never been willing to maintain 
people on benefits indefinitely if the labor market is 
such that other employers can use them. 


j~ 


This is one of the most important reasons for the 
operation of the employment service—to connect the 
worker with the job. Even if we relaxed our efforts 
to get the workers off the benefit rolls, it seems doubt- 
ful to me that they would refrain from job hunting 
on their own or through the employment service. 

In brief, there is a large unsettled area relating to 
our basic test of “availability for work,” the kinds of 
jobs that can be offered to benefit claimants, the 
reasons that a worker has for quitting, and so on, in 
this whole proposal to integrate weekly guaranteed 
wage payments of an individual employer with weekly 
unemployment payments by the state. 

We have also been trying to evaluate the new guar- 
anteed wage proposals in relation to our economic 
and financial experience with unemployment insur- 
ance in this state. After fifteen years, certain indus- 
trial patterns are appearing in our New York claim 
figures. They seem rather persistent. 

Since the end of the war, apparel workers have regu- 
larly formed 20% to 25% of our claim load every year. 
Workers from wholesale and retail trades represent 
another 15%, or slightly more, each year. New York’s 
hundreds of business and personal services regularly 
contribute over 7%. 

These three important segments of New York in- 
dustry seem to contribute almost half of our insured 
unemployment. In New York, heavy industries with 
a skilled and relatively fixed experienced work force 
do not make up the bulk of our unemployment ex- 
pense on a year-in year-out basis. A considerable 
amount of underemployment in this state is “fric- 
tional” in character. New York’s trade, services and 
commerce make up 40% of our insured employment. 
These industries draw on the clerical occupations, 
the new entrants to the labor market, and the margi- 
nal workers who are only needed seasonally. 

On the other hand, except for immediate postwar 
layoffs, metals and machinery workers have never 
exceeded 157% of our total insured unemployment in 
any one year. 

As I understand it, the CIO believes that adoption 
of guaranteed wage plans would reduce employer 
opposition to statutory increases in state benefit pay- 


ments. Assuming that this would be the case, there 
is at least some question whether trade, service and 
consumers goods industries such as apparel would not 
think that increased benefit costs created solely by 
such pressures were inequitable for them. Unemploy- 
ment tax rates would go up for all employers if the — 
benefit schedule was substantially raised in the inter- 
est of a small fraction of New York industry which 
was trying to reduce its guaranteed wage outlays. 
And I could sympathize with small business over 
the prospect of having to contribute to the support — 
of an overload placed on the unemployment insurance 
fund by the guaranteed wage industries. It is inevita- 
ble that the small business that cannot support a 
guaranteed wage plan for itself would eventually be 
placed in the position of subsidizing the big mass 
production industries. 

The cost to individual firms of carrying unemploy- 
ment through the unemployment insurance system has 
been relatively low. This has been brought about by 
pooling the risk. The absence of pooling, implied in 
guaranteed wage plans, would revive a difficult finan- 
cial problem. In some insurance areas, self-insurance 
is possible, such as workmen’s compensation or fire 
insurance. But it is somewhat questionable whether 
any single firm, or perhaps even industry, is large 
enough by itself to handle the unemployment risk. 
We witnessed the collapse of such plans in the failure 
of individual unemployment benefit plans early in the 
Thirties and even in the Twenties, in Rochester, 
Cleveland, and elsewhere. 
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Our figures on unemployment insurance loss ratios 
show that some New York industries usually exceed 
the 2.7% maximum tax rate in benefit costs. Out- 
standing examples are apparel, construction, and some 
highly seasonal small groups such as canning. On the 
other hand, some of the industry groups that usually 
operated well under a 2.7% cost show up with excess 
costs in several scattered years. Such patterns are part 
of an insurance system and the reason for its adoption. 
Insurance seems particularly adaptable to the un- 
employment risk both because of the high unemploy- 
ment cost and because of the difficulty of specifically 
attributing the cause, or blame, for the loss and con- 
sequently the difficulties of effective prevention of loss. 

Even if guaranteed wage plans spread beyond steel 
and autos to other New York industries it does not 
seem likely that they would spread to some of the 
fields, such as trade and service, which are operated 
mainly in small units, but are so important to our 
state’s economy. Inequitable unemployment insurance 
costs might develop under such conditions. Benefit 
levels need adjustment from time to time in response 
to wage and price changes, of course. But the public 
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interest should be the basis for improvement, it seems 


_ to me, rather than the pressures of a limited segment 


_ of industry which is seeking to reduce the cost of its 


own commitments. 

I recognize, of course, that there may be good rea- 
sons for a firm to establish a guaranteed wage plan 
and take on the additional costs implied. If the inter- 
ested parties are heading toward agreement on the 
need for further protection against wage loss, con- 
sideration might be given to another approach which 
I think would put the “horse before the cart.” 

Let the employer assume the risk of the agreed- 
on basic protection—the guaranteed annual wage. The 
firm or firms in the group would become a sort of 
primary insurer and the state would take over in the 


role of reinsurer of the excess payments over the 


agreed-on limit of the employer. 

Then the first layer of protection to the workers 
would be the employer-financed guaranteed wage plan. 
These workers would not be eligible for state insurance 


_ during periods when the firm pays them. If they re- 


main unemployed after the guarantee expires, or if 
the firm is unable to meet its obligations, the state 
system would step in to carry them in the pooled 
system up to the limit allowed by the state law. The 
wages received from the firm during the layoff would 
be deemed taxable wages, as at present, and would 
be qualifying earnings for state unemployment insur- 
ance benefit rights. Periods of unemployment not cov- 
ered by the guarantee would be covered by the state 
plan. 

Under such a plan and in harmony with existing 
variable payroll tax systems, unemployment insurance 
tax rates for such firms would be lowered because of 
the minimizing of the direct loss factor and of the 
lesser risk assumed by the state system owing to the 
unemployment payments made by the firm. To the 
extent that such payments are made, the employer 
would earn a lower rate, perhaps no tax at all if 
the experience were good enough. And if he acted to 
stabilize the business, the total cost to the employer 
may be no higher than he now pays for unemployment 
insurance. Meanwhile, he has built up a morale factor 
among the employees which goes with security of job 
and pay. 

This proposal differs from the CIO plan for integrat- 
ing guaranteed annual wage systems with unemploy- 


_ ment insurance in that the unemployment insurance 
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_ system would be supplementing the industry plan in- 


stead of the other way around. The pooled funds of 
the state systems would be available as a backstop 
when the negotiated guarantee ran out, or in case of 


insolvency or inability to meet the contract. It is a 


good deal like excess of loss reinsurance coverage with 
an experience-rated premium plan. 
Some few adjustments might need to be made in 


the tax rate schedules in some state laws to insure 
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that adequate credit was given for the lowered ex- 
posure to loss. 

In summary, it seems to me that the violent shifts 
in emphasis involved in current guaranteed wage 
proposals would be sure to result in serious inequities 
between employees within a plant, within an industry, 
and between industries. We are already having to 
struggle constantly in our government role to prevent 
one group obtaining advantages over the rest, tax- 
wise and benefit-wise. 

Finally, I am one who is wary of extreme forms of 
incentive taxation. And I have learned enough about 
unemployment in the last fifteen years to distrust 
extreme forms of incentive taxation in this field in 
particular. The objective of maintaining and expand- 
ing our employment levels seems to me to be too 
important to be circumscribed by such a policy. 


Company Measures to 
Regularize Employment 
by Milton M. Olander 


ANY OF US share the belief that smoothing off 

the work curve and applying other good man- 
agement practices—may I say again, applying other 
good management practices—are the soundest meth- 
ods for promoting job security rather than resorting 
to the pressures of a stringent guarantee approach. 

Bearing in mind that each company approach must 
be tailor-made to fit its own situation, it appears best 
that we concern ourselves with some of the basic 
fundamentals, the salient features so to speak, that 
underlie an effort to provide steady work for continu- 
ing long periods of time. 

There are some companies that have given steady 
employment to their people over a great many years. 
Their employees have enjoyed in reality what others 
hope to achieve by some form of pressure. Yet, I am 
sure that you would agree that there are companies in 
quite a different situation—the catsup packer in Indi- 
ana whose entire annual business is compressed be- 
tween the heat of the summer and the first frost of 
the fall, and the farm implement manufacturer whose 
business may swing widely, according to whether or 
not the farmer is in a buying mood. 

Also sales forecasts are more difficult in some com- 
panies than others. Hence, it is only natural that com- 
panies are cautious in making any kind of a guarantee 
either for steady work or steady pay. 

At this point we would like to make clear that no 
one is opposed to regularization of employment and 
wages through good management practices. 
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Forgetting entirely the formal plans of wage guar- 
antees, which have only reached an extremely small 
fraction of the people in business, and forgetting en- 
tirely the circumstances brought about by the war 
and the postwar boom, there have been substantial 
improvements in the security enjoyed by large seg- 
ments of the working population through the action 
of business alone. 


~~ 


In fifty years the number of people on salaries in 
manufacturing industries has multiplied almost five 
times. This growth reflects in part the granting of a 
more secure status to a large number of foremen and 
clerical people who had formerly been on hourly or 
day rates. It is pertinent at this point to remember 
that the salary status, even without any guarantees 
whatsoever, seems to be the objective that dangles so 
attractively in front of the wage earner. 

But regularity of work for hourly employees has 
been improving for many years by hardly noticeable 
degrees, so that some people are scarcely aware of it. 
I remind you that it was only a few years ago when 
wholesale layoffs for prolonged periods were a normal 
part of the automobile business at the time models 
were changed. This seems to be a practice of the past. 

Or take the example of a business I know much 
better—glass container manufacturing. It was cus- 
tomary in my boyhood for every glass factory to close 
for the summer. At that season, a comparatively 
small maintenance crew rebuilt the furnaces while 
the majority of glass workers loafed, worked on farms, 
or found other employment. 

Today such a shutdown would be unthought of. Yet 
it should be noted that the change came about gradu- 
ally and from many causes. 

It was a result of progress on a broad front. A fun- 
damental influence was the mechanization of our in- 
dustry. Decreased costs, improved quality, and 
continued research opened new markets for glass con- 
tainers. This helped level off the seasonal peaks and 
valleys of an earlier era. 

Of the two types of guarantees, steady work or 
steady pay, it seems to me that steady work is the 
soundest. But I regret to say that it is not the type 
now favored by the several unions pressing for this 
benefit. 

To me it seems significant that the three plans most 
highly publicized for their success in this field were 
built around -the principle of regularity of employ- 
ment. I refer, of course, to the plans of Procter & 
Gamble, Nunn-Bush Shoe Company, and George A. 
Hormel & Company. 

But there are a number of other features of these 
plans that would seem to have significance for anyone 
thinking of such a program: 


e These companies did not guarantee work and 
then find ways of meeting this obligation. Instead they 
worked hard for years at the task of regularizing sales 
and production. Then, having accomplished a high 
degree of stabilization, they extended a formal plan 
to their people. | 

e In each of these cases, the top man in the com- 
pany relentlessly pursued the ideal of regular employ- 
ment and directed every resource of his company 
toward the accomplishment of it. 

In the case of Hormel, this meant the development 
and merchandizing of products that had never been 
manufactured before. 

In the case of Procter & Gamble, it meant extensive 
warehouse development. 

In the case of Nunn-Bush, it put factory workers, 
like salesmen, on a drawing account and commission 
basis. 

In all these cases, it meant renouncing the certainty 
of immediate profits for the hope of long-term gains. 
In short, it meant the wholehearted endorsement of 
a new management philosophy which placed less em- 
phasis on things considered of major importance in 
other companies. 

|~ 


In other companies which have also attained in 
practice what these three companies have announced 
formally, a similar philosophy and zeal have moti- 
vated top managements over a long period of years. 
There is some question if, in the face of economic 
difficulties, any such program could succeed without 
this dedication. 

This leads me to the first, and what I believe to be 
the most important, of the basic fundamentals in- 
volved, namely, top management’s sincere interest 
and determined effort to provide steady work. / 

No more urgent and important matter crosses the 
president’s desk than efforts to level off the peaks and 
valleys of production and thus smooth the work 
curve. / 

Every end of the business is enmeshed in this inte- 
grated process. No one can stand on the sidelines, 
nor can there be any hidden moves, for each end must 
know what the other is doing at all times, and why. 

A job well done will make for steady income for 
employees and save much money for the company— 
both in real dollars and in intangible ones. 

Smoothing out the peaks and valleys will make 
for stability; it will make for ingenuity and resource- 
fulness; it will make for increased efficiency, and it 
will build more solid morale. 

As Mr. President digs into the pay dirt, I believe 
that he will realize more and more that it is good 
business every bit of the way. 

It is humorously said that “Washington is the only 
city in the world where sound travels faster than 
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light.” For sheer. speed, though, Washington has a 

_Tival in the speed at which a top executive’s real atti- 
tude toward a problem travels down through the 
levels of an organization. 

If the grapevine word is: “It’s just lip service,” 
“He’s just going through the motions,” “The boss’ 
heart isn’t in it,” then the brakes are applied at every 
level and in every end of the business. The effort 
limps along or grinds to a dismal stop. 

If, in contrast to this, the word comes down that 
“The high boss is all for this,” “He’s going to crusade 
it,” “He really wants it done,” “He’s going to follow 
it personally,” then we have more “Mr. Hormels” 
brought to the job and a real action program follows. 

No two executives operate alike. Yet, to a man, I 
‘believe they will agree that above all they need flexi- 
bility, plenty of elbow room in making decisions and 
running the business. This is vitally important be- 
cause so many factors in business—finance, sales, 
manufacture, personnel, research, marketing, adver- 

'tising, etc—impinge on each other, not once in a 
while, but at all times. 

This means that imposed restrictions, other than 
those voluntarily assumed, may cause real hardship 
in the operation of a successful business. 

Turning to the plans that have been successful in 
providing steady work, it is significant to note that 
they have had a degree of flexibility which some 
unions might not be willing to accept today, or in the 
future. 

I am referring to the ability of the company, if 
hard pressed, to drop its plan entirely. 


A 


Probably the most serious objection to any kind of 
a guarantee is the danger of adding to fixed costs. This 
is not just a quibble. Most businessmen of experience 
have seen companies, now among the strongest in the 
land, pass through more than one period when their 
very survival was a nip-and-tuck matter. In 1949, 
just five years ago, two out of five manufacturing 
companies operated at a loss. Cautious businessmen, 
therefore, ask themselves, “Could many of these com- 
panies have survived had they been saddled with 
substantially higher fixed costs?” 
In these best of all times—perhaps the lushest we 
_ have ever seen in spite of small dips here and there— 
we need to remind ourselves that even though we 
avoid severe depressions, we cannot expect business 
to be equally good at all times. We must weigh our 
commitments, not in terms of whether we can meet 
them now, but whether we can meet them in a time of 
business difficulty. 
_ Stabilization has such a pleasant sound that we are 
likely to forget that the ultimate in stabilization is no 
motion whatsoever. It is an evidence of our dynamic 
economy that 500,000 new businesses come into exist- 
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ence annually in America and nearly an equal num- 
ber go out of existence. 

There can never be progress without change, nor 
change without some dislocation. We do not find re- 
assurance when we look at the economies of certain 
foreign countries where employment is virtually guar- 
anteed for life, but where the economies stand still or 
move backward, and where the stability of the com- 
pany itself is achieved not through good management, 
but through cartel or government control. 

We must not forget that job security depends on 
constant readjustment to changing demands. It is 
shortsighted leadership to be pressured into commit- 
ments at crisis moments when such commitments may 
later collapse because they are unworkable. Hence, 
constant stress must be placed on what is economical- 
ly sound. 

Forward-looking management realizes that various 
pressures from the outside will build up unless a com- 
pany does its utmost to provide steady work for 
people. The sooner a company begins studying its 
own record in this respect to see what can be done to 
stabilize employment, the better. 

This calls for nothing less than a top management 
committee. The best brains and intelligence should 
direct this program of investigation and planning for 
the future. Furthermore, the effort should be sustained 
—each must put his heart and soul in the task. 

This committee should explore the areas of per- 
sonnel administration with special emphasis on em- 
ployment facts and employee benefits and services. 
And it should explore all phases of the business: sales 
—production—marketing—research—engineering. 

The committee should balance strengths and short- 
comings and set goals for a company-wide integrated 
effort to do a better job of regularizing employment. 

I believe that we all share the opinion that most 
of our companies could do a much better job of pro- 
viding steady work if we applied ourselves more spe- 
cifically to the problem. 

Even in these best of times, the Bureau of Labor 
Statistics tells us that there are 200,000 and often 
more layoffs per month in manufacturing. The recent 
downward trend of the last four months saw 268,000 
layoffs from November 15 to mid-December. Some of 
these are probably a result of necessary production 
adjustments. But some of these layoffs, we suspect, 
are a result of poor planning and coordination. 


a 


Because of limited time, we cannot discuss in detail 
all of the steps that a company can take to provide 
steady jobs, but we would like to borrow from the 
study of this subject by Dr. Charles C. Gibbons of 
the Upjohn Research Foundation, and a former mem- 
ber of Owens-Illinois. Dr. Gibbons groups the meth- 
ods under four main headings: 
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e Production for stock—provided the company has 
good inventory control, accurate sales forecasts, sound 
financing, and a durable product. 

e Selling in off-seasons—provided the company has 
an aggressive sales force, sound pricing policies and 
effective advertising. 

e Transfer of employees—provided the company’s 
people are able, willing and permitted to perform jobs 
other than their regular ones. 

e The development of new products that dovetail 
with present production—provided the company has 
an active research and development department. 

Please note that each approach in this list is pos- 
sible “only if” it has a supporting cast of aids from 
other ends of the business. And all of these require- 
ments add up to good management. 


al 


In short, the best, if not the only, guarantee of em- 
ployment in a free economy is good management. 

And here may I say the obvious—good manage- 
ment goes far beyond the mere techniques used in 
each segment of a business, important as they are. 
Above all, good management seeks to maintain a 
broad point of view, a constructive attitude of ap- 
proach, so to speak, toward improving its over-all 
policies and procedures. It strives for a better way of 
life within the corporate structure, an “economic cli- 
mate” or “permissive atmosphere” that creates a de- 
sire in people to work together as a team. 

Let’s tell the people what we have done, going back 
as far as possible, and what we are now doing to make 
steady work and steady pay possible. Let’s make sure 
that all levels of supervision get the story first and 
are asked to help. If management is honest, sincere, 
and is really putting out the extra effort to make jobs 
possible, employees will cooperate to the utmost. 

People don’t ask what they know is impossible. 
They know there are no jobs if customers refuse to 
buy. Tell them frankly, simply and promptly what 
you are doing. Tell them of successful ventures and 
those that didn’t pan out. Tell them of mistakes, that 
you're not infallible, that executives are human and 
make mistakes, too. They will be understanding and 
respect you for your openness and courage in telling 
them. 

Most people are eager for security, but short of that, 
they want to feel that company leadership under- 
stands the hazards of unemployment and is doing 
everything possible to attain security. People want 
to be kept “in the know” and be told of problems 
facing management that affect them. Asking their 
help, their ideas, their suggestions, will give them a 
feeling of participation, and a real lift as they go 
about their work. 

In brief, I have tried to say: 

e Management should do its utmost to provide 


steady work and steady pay by leveling off the peaks 
and valleys of production, and by maintaining flexi- 
bility in its operation. 

The true basic requirements for this are: 

1. A sincere interest and determination to provide 
steady work on the part of top management. 

2. A policy of telling people what has been done, 
what is being done, and soliciting their help. 

e It will be unfortunate if pressures from any 
source force companies to adopt unsound policies 
which will restrict’ flexibility of operation. Forced 
action through outside pressures may lead to uncer- 
tainty. Uncertainty and suspicion are the parents of 
insecurity. Not only will the particular company pay 
the penalty, but in due time our American economy 
as a whole. 

e Most important of all is the need for a broad 
management philosophy toward continued improve- 
ment of basic over-all policies and procedures. 

This point of view recognizes that important as 
specialized techniques are, they must be seen against 
a backdrop of the “way a company wants to live.” 

It is the close integration of all segments of a busi- 
ness toward common goals that makes for a sense of 
accomplishment and a real esprit-de-corps on the 
part of all. 

e Finally, I believe that every one of our com- 
panies could do a better job in providing steady 
work if we gave the problem concentrated, special 
attention. 

Alert, forward-looking managements will face up 
to this challenge of providing steadier work with 
eagerness and enthusiasm. They will get their best 
brains together, roll up their sleeves, and go to work. 
They will never let go of the job. 


QUESTION: I would like Mr. Miller to explain the 
basis of the 6.5-cent to 7.5-cent cost estimates for 
unemployment compensation supplements presented 
in the steel case. 

MR. MILLER: These were the estimates of Murray 
Latimer, who prepared the brief and made the oral 
presentation to the Wage Stabilization Board in the 
1951-1952 dispute. 

Briefly, the bases of his cost estimates were these. 
He took two periods—one was from 1937 through 
1941 and the second from 1947 through 1950. Those 
were the base years for the calculations. In each 
period there was both a decline and expansion of steel 
employment. He then made a rather large numbet 
of assumptions, all of which, from our point of view 
were most conservative—that is, they were assump- 
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tions that tended to overstate the costs. He assumed, 
for example, that the laid-off worker would be an 
employee whose earnings equalled the average; this, 
of course, in general is on the high side because the 
laid-off worker would be the one with lower seniority 
in most cases, and in more cases than not will have 
earnings under the average. 

He assumed that the unemployment compensation 
paid, which is to be a partial offset, would be the 
average in each state; whereas steelworkers’ normal 
employment benefits run higher than the average 
because their earnings are greater than average. 
There were other similar assumptions, all of which 
tended to produce cost estimates on the high side. 
The 6.5-to-7.5-cents-an-hour cost estimate was based 
on those assumptions using the experience of layoffs 
and turnover in the period mentioned. 


CHAIRMAN KAPLAN: Mr. Miller, I recall that 
the CIO presented a rather attractive pamphlet on 
Mr. Latimer’s plan. Do you happen to know, if any 
of these gentlemen are interested, whether copies of 
that pamphlet are still available? 


MR. MILLER: Yes. Copies of the Latimer exhibit 
and all of the supporting data, charts, and tables in 
the form of an appendix are available. Anybody who 
is interested can drop me a card.! I will be glad to see 
that copies are supplied. 


QUESTION: Mr. Miller made the point that the 
employer's maximum liability could be reduced if 
periodic review showed favorable experience. What 
would happen to this maximum liability of employers 
if these periodic reviews showed unfavorable experi- 
ence? 


MR. MILLER: Under the proposal of the union, the 
suggested contribution of 6.5 to 7.5 cents an hour 
was to be the maximum liability. If our proposal were 
accepted in its entirety, benefits would have to be 
reduced if the experience were unfavorable, because 
the original contribution is to be the maximum con- 
tribution and subject only to reduction. 


CHAIRMAN KAPLAN: Do you have any reaction 
to those figures, Mr. Schmidt? Your organization 
worked with those figures. 


MR. SCHMIDT: The periods covered in the esti- 
mates were periods of general expansion. In 1937 there 
was half prosperity and half depression. From 1937 
to 1941, we had general expansion. And the more 
recent period covered was a period of general expan- 
sion too. So that any cost figures, we hope, would 
be on the conservative side. 


MR. LOYSEN: My quick calculations show that 
the rate of 7 cents an hour, based on a forty-hour 
week, and using for both purposes a $3,000 wage limit, 


-1United Steelworkers of America, 1500 Commonwealth Building, 
Pittsburgh. 
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would approximate 4.5% of payroll annually. To 
orient your thinking, unemployment insurance has 
cost 1.5% of payroll for the last fifteen years on the 
average in all states. 


MR. MILLER: I would say that is a little high for 
the steel industry. Actually a 6.5-to-7.5-cent contri- 
bution based on today’s level of wages in the steel 
industry would be between 3% and 3.5% of payroll. 


QUESTION: I am quite aware that there are legiti- 
mate reasons for unions’ traditional opposition to 
experience or merit rating, but I would like to have 
Mr. Miller explain whether these objections would 
not be present under the private unemployment com- 
pensation plan. 


MR. MILLER: I might say this for those who are 
not aware of the CIO’s opposition to merit rating. 
We oppose it first of all because we feel that it has 
led to companies using all of their influence in state 
legislatures and upon state administrators to disqual- 
ify as many workers as possible under state unem- 
ployment compensation in order to save money. We 
have had numerous instances of this. We have fought 
them in the courts and usually lost. And it has been 
our experience through the years that as merit rating 
increased in the various states, as more states adopted 
it, restrictions on unemployment compensation be- 
came greater and greater. 

Now, the second reason for opposition is that, 
because of savings to employers resulting from merit 
rating, state unemployment insurance reserves are 
much lower than they would have been. This lowering 
of reserves has been used by opponents of liberalized 
unemployment compensation as an argument that 
the funds would not permit liberalization of benefits. 
Those are the two bases for opposing merit rating. 
That does not say that there is no merit in merit 
rating. We do recognize that there is a positive factor 
in that it gets employers on the track of regularizing 
employment. 

Now, it is true that our proposal involves a form 
of merit rating. We recognize that this may seem 
inconsistent with our opposition. But if our proposal 
is adopted, we will have succeeded in overcoming an 
important obstacle by obtaining more adequate ben- 
efits. We are concerned about liberalizing unemploy- 
ment compensation benefits. If this can be done by 
gathering a great many allies, much as we did in 
liberalizing Social Security, so much the better. 


MR. SCHMIDT: It is, of course, gratifying to find 
the CIO moving in the direction of experience rating. 
I think the unions have overemphasized this matter 
of disqualification. Somewhere between 95% and 99% 
of all claims filed for unemployment compensation 
are not challenged at all by employers, and the small 
fringe that is challenged, as has already been indi- 
cated by Mr. Miller, is ultimately decided by the 
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courts or other referees in favor of the employer. I 
should think it would be to the interest of the union to 
see to it that the chislers do not collect unemploy- 
ment compensation. So I think that argument is not 
a very powerful one. 

On the second point—the benefit level under the 

formulas—benefits have kept pace with the rise in 
the cost of living to a very substantial degree except 
for the ceiling. Many think that the ceiling is now too 
low. The maximum allowable or payable under UC 
iu most states ought to be increased $5 or $10, per- 
haps in some cases $15. 
MR. LOYSEN: I can say for New York that the 
advent of experience rating has not caused illiberali- 
zation of the law. There is now a greater understand- 
ing of what responsibility is involved for the employer, 
and this has been a real reason for a vast improve- 
ment in the New York system. In 1951, right after 
the passage of the Hughes-Brees law, when I went 
out and talked with employers I was amazed at the 
lack of understanding of the basic facts about unem- 
ployment insurance. 

In 1952 there were about 750,000 individual claim- 
ants for whom determinations were made and a little 
over 500 appeals were taken by employers. In the 
subsequent year, 1958, there were about 400 appeals 
filed by employers and they lost over half of them, 
so that you can’t say by any stretch of the imagina- 
tion that experience rating or the desire to obtain 
lower tax rates had much to do with the disqualifica- 
tion of employees. 


QUESTION: Is the Steelworkers’ switch from guar- 
anteed annual wages to supplementation of unemploy- 
ment compensation an indication that the Steel union 
has abandoned GAW as its objective? Or is supple- 
mentary unemployment compensation a stopgap de- 
mand, with the guaranteed annual wage still the 
prime objective? 

MR. MILLER: Have we abandoned the idea of a 
guaranteed wage? I think the answer is no. We con- 
sider the supplementary unemployment: compensation 
a form of wage guarantee, and it is. It is not the 
same type of annual guarantee as was asked for ten 
years ago. If the question means: Will we attempt to 
use this as a means of obtaining a full guarantee, such 
as was proposed in 1948, I believe the answer is no. 
I believe that many of us are convinced that the 
type of full guarantee that was raised as one of the 
Steelworkers’ proposals in 1943 may not be feasible 
in the steel industry. 

CHAIRMAN KAPLAN: I would like some com- 
ments from the panel on the question of whether or 
not it is feasible to blend the unemployment com- 
pensation legislation that now exists with company 
guaranteed programs of the type suggested by the 
unions. I will start by asking Mr. Loysen to sum- 


marize the main differences between the union- 
suggested plans and the features of his plan. 


MR. LOYSEN: My proposal was simply that the 
employer do what he can in negotiating with his 
employees’ organization, and that he assume liability 
for a fixed level of protection against unemployment. 
When that runs out, if there is still unemployment, 
individuals should be dealt with the same as they 
are now being dealt with in the public system. They 
would apply for benefits. They would apply for a 
job. We would move them as we could, and as the 
market permitted. They would be subject to all the 
same rules that are now in existence. The cost to the 
employer in support of the public system would be 
reduced in proportion to the extent he was able to 
finance unemployment payments through his contract 
with the union. 

CHAIRMAN KAPLAN: Mr. Loysen, on that point, 
would you expect the amount given in the private 
collective bargaining arrangement to coincide with 
the amounts available under unemployment compen- 
sation, or do you feel they can be completely inde- 
pendent? 


MR. LOYSEN: They can be completely independent. 
Full wages can be paid for X period, or a percentage 
of wages paid for a longer period, or whatever com- 
bination the agreement seeks to achieve. I would 
assume that in nearly all cases private payments 
would be in excess of the amount the state system 
pays. 
CHAIRMAN KAPLAN: Your scheme in essence, 
then, is that the bargained arrangement carry on 
until it runs out and then you go back to unemploy- 
ment compensation. 

Is there a comment from any other member of the 
panel on that? 


MR. SCHMIDT: That is the same suggestion which 
I made, particularly for those states that have good 
experience rating. It just doesn’t make any sense for 
an employer to supplement UC once he has built up 
his reserve. If he draws it down, he has to replace it. 
Why not have simply a guaranteed wage and use 
private reserves? In that way you avoid the duplica- 
tion of bureaus, you avoid the duplication of eligibility 
qualifications and all that. Supplementation is full 
of bear traps. It certainly ought to be looked at most 
closely in terms of your individual state laws. 


MR. MILLER: I think there may be a basis of dis- 
cussion in that proposal. Off the cuff, it would appear 
to me that if you were to have a decent benefit level 
financed by the employer, the whole arrangement 
would be more costly than that which we are propos- 
ing at the present time because the employer would 
bear the brunt of what I would call a decent benefit 
with no offset in the form of state unemployment 
compensation. 
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workers (unskilled) system was granted by an — 
impartial chairman 
H. W. Gossard Co, ILGWU, AFL 800 WE _1-1-54 $.05 per hr. av. Pension plan Settlement yen of con- — 
Logansport, tract expirati: 
Huntington, Ind.; Length of pane ie yrs. 
oe age Not Indicated 200 S 1-1-54 5% Same as above 
Gwinn, Michigan 
Industrial Association of ILGWU, AFL 10,000 WE 1-4-54 Increase in wages to Settlement result of contract 
uvenile Apparel compensate for re- expiration 
Manufacturers, Inc. duction in hours Length of contract—4 
New York City from 874% to 85 Wage reopening when BLS” 
Consumers’ Price Index 
changes 
Infant and Children’s ILGWU, AFL 48,000 WE _1-8-54 No wage change Retirement fund payments Settlement result of con- 
Coat Assn., Inc. increased by 1% effective tract expiration 
New York City area 6-1-54; additional 44% effec- Length of contract—5 yrs. 
tive 6-1-56 
Chemicals 
American Cyanamid Co. Gas, Coke & Chemi- 25 WE = 11-9-58 $.08 per hr. av. Settlement result of wage — 
Joliet, Il cal Workers, CIO reopening 
Contract expires 12-1-55 
Reopening 12-1-54 
Cliffs Dow Chemical Co. Chemical Workers, 350 WE 11-2-53 $.055 per hr. av. Shift differential increased Settlement result of con- 
Marquette, Mich. AFL from 5-10 to 6-12 cents tract expiration 
Contract expires 11-28-54 
Liberty Powder Defense Office Employees, 200 S 9-83-58 $10. per mo. Sick leave increased from 12 Settlement result of con- 
Corporation AFL to 15 days per year tract expiration 
Baraboo, Wis. Length of contract—1 yr. 
Badger Ordnance Works 
Monsanto Chemical Co. Chemical Workers, 800 WE 10-26-58 $.07 per hr. av. (1) Job rate adjustments Settlement result of con- 
Anniston, Ala. AFL (2) Sick leave plan supple- tract expiration 
menting groupinsurance Length of contract—$ yrs. 
benefits Two $.05 deferred increases — 
granted. Contract includes 
escalator clause 
Oldbury Electro-Chemical Co. District 50, $50 WE 12-7-58 $.04 per hr. av. Settlement result of wage 
Niagara Falls, N. Y. UMWA, ind. reopening 
Length of contract—2 yrs. 
(Expires 6-6-54) y 
Swiss Bleachery Textile Workers, 44 WE 1-4-54 $.02 per hr. av. Settlement result of con- 
Weehawken, N. J. clio effective 1-4-54; tract renewal 3 
$.01 per hr. av. Length of contract—l yr. 
effective 4-5-54 
Virginia-Carolina Construction 40 WE 10-98-53 $.08 per hr. av. (1) Two days’ funeral leave Settlement result of con- 
Chemical Corp. Workers, UMWA, (2) Three weeks’ vacation tract expiration 
Albany, Ga. ind. * after 15 years Length of contranieed yr. 
Jacques Wolf & Co. District 50, 182 WE _11-1-58 $.07 per hr. av. (1) Life insurance increased Settlement He = of con- 
Clifton, N. J. UMWA, ind. from $1,000 to $1,500 tract expirati: 
(2) Slight increase in hospi- Length of conseneanel yr. 
tal expense benefits 
(8) National election day 
added as ninth holiday 
Wyeth Laboratories, Retail Workers, CIO 11 WE 1-26-54 $.08 per hr. av. Settlement result of con- 
Atlanta, Ga. tract expiration; Length of 
contract—l yr. 
Mason, Mich. Retail Workers, CIO naS 1-26-54 $8 per wk. general 
increase plus addi- 
tional $2 added to 
all maximum salary 
rates q 
Communications 
The Chesapeake & Potomac Communications 6,952 WE = 9-20-58 8.38% average Progression schedules re- Settlement result of con- 
‘elephone Cos. Workers, CIO and § duced by 6 months tract expiration 
Washington, D. C, Length of contract—l yr. 
West Virginia Communications $,885 WE 9-18-53 83.8% average (1) en schedulesre- Same as above 
Workers, CIO andS duced by 6 months 
(2) Six towns reclassified to 
igher wage zones 
(3) One clerical job up- 
graded 
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Number aaa 
oO 
Reorees Effective Amount of 
Company Union(s) ‘ected* Date Adjustment Fringe Benefits** Remarks 
— Bell Telephone IBEW, AFL 9,844 WE 11-8-53 $2.73 per wk. av. Time and one half in addi- Settlement result of wage 
tion to holiday allowance reopening 
E Tirastade will be paid for all work ona Contract runs to 10-31-54 
holiday which was not sched- and year to year th 
uled on the second Wednes- subject to amendment or 
day before the holiday week _ termination by either party, 
on notice to be given 60 days 
prior to the end of each 
yearly period 
Pacific bh eg and Communications 4,984 WE 9-20-58 $2.165 per wk. av. Vacations liberalized Settlement result of expira- 
legraph Co. Workers, CIO (including %.046 va- tion of contract 
mn cation benefit) Contract expires 9-19-54 
eal Equi i 
Machinery & Supplies 
Bendix Aviation Corp. Auto Workers, AFL 88 WE  10-5-58 $.04 per hr. av. Settlement result of wage 
Cincinnati, Ohio reopening 
Contract expires 10-1-55 
Reopening 10-1-54 
None naS 10-16-53 $7 per mo. av. 
Crescent Industries, Inc. IBEW, AFL 450 WE 1-4-54 %.05 per hr. av. Employee's birthday granted Settlement result of con- 
Chicago, Ill. as paid holiday tract expiration 
Length of contract—1 yr. 
Erno Machine Co. IUE, CIO 27 WE 11-21-58 $.06 per hr. av. (1) Three days’ sick leave Settlement result of con- 
White Plains, N. Y. (2) Two additional holidays _ tract expiration 
(3) Two weeks’ vacation af- Length of contract—1 yr. 
ter 2 instead of 5 years 
(4) Mother & Father-in-law 
added to death-leave 
( ioe nes d- half 
5) Time-and-one- pay 
for Saturday 
Hudson Wire Co. UAW, CIO 125 WE 11-11-53 $.0717 per hr. av. (1) Life insurance increased Settlement result of con- 
insted, Conn. from $1,000 to $2,000 tract expiration 
Winsted Division (2) Health and accident in- Length of contract—1 yr. 
surance in from 
$25 to $80 per week for 
26 weeks 
Mica Insulator Co. UE, ind. 600 WE 12-1-53 $.08 per hr. av. (1) Hospital & Surgical Plan First contract with UE 
Schenectady, N. Y. (approx) for wages on 50-50 basis Length of contract 16 mos. 
(2) Two days off with pay (to 4-1-55) 
for death in immediate Reopening 9-1-54 
family 
(8) Increased vacation for 
for employees with 2to5 
years’ seniority 
(4) ieccat shift premium in- 
creased to 10% 
None na S na $3.20 per wk. av. Hospital & Surgical plan on 
50-50 basis 
Sylvania Electric Products,Inc. ~ UE, ind. $,280 WE 8-81-58 3.5% Settlement result of wage 
Emporium and Mill Hall, Pa.; reopening 
Salem, Mass. Contract runs to 5-1-54 
Wagner Electric Corp. Technical Engineers, 115 S 10-1-58 (date 4.2% Pay for two holidays that Settlement result of con- 
St. Louis, Mo. of settlement Increases ranged hes Saturday in 1953 tract expiration 
12-12-58) from $12 to $20 Length of contract—18 mos 
Wage reopening 6-1-54 
Fabricated Metal Products 
American Can Co. Steelworkers, CIO 1,875 WE  12-2-53 $.085 per hr. av. (1) $.02 geographicaladjust- Settlement result of con- 
Brooklyn, N. Y. ment tract expiration 
(2) 2 additional paid holi- Length of contract—2 yrs. 
jays Wage reopening 10-1-54 
(8) Improved vacation plan: 
(a) 2 weeks after 3 years 
(b) 3 weeks after 15 years 
(c) 4 weeks after 25 years 
Chromium . of America UAW, CIO 175 WE 9-15-53 (date $.05 per hr. av. Settlement result of wage 
Waterbury. of settlement reopening. Contract runs to 
12-11-58) 8-1-54 
Continental Can Co. Steelworkers, CIO 14,000 in 10-1-53 for $.085 per hr. gen- (1) Vacation payliberalized: Settlement result of con- 
Interstate ‘ 883 plants gene: eral increase; $.03 (a) Hourly-rated em- tract expiration — contract 
crease; 2-54 for per hr. additional ployees with more expires 9-30-55 
reduction of toward reduction of than $ years’ senior- Reopening on 9-30-54 
differentials; geographical and ity, receive 2 
10-1-54 for ad- sex pay differen- full weeks vacation 
ditional differ- tials; additional with pay regardless 
ential adjust- %.02 av. for differ- of number of hours 
ments; 10-1-54 ential adjustments; worked in previous 
for in $.015 for holiday Se 
holiday and and vacation bene- (b) Employees with 
vacation fits more than 15 years” 
benefits service, 8 full weeks 
(Date of with pay 
settlement (c) More than 25 years, 
12-2-58) 4 full weeks with pay 
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Shoe Workers, CIO; 
District 50, 
WA, A, ind. 


132 


(2) Health insurance pro- 
gram instituted 

(8) Company agreed to pay 
entire cost of insurance 
plan for employees with 
more | Mee 90 days’ 
seniori! 

(4) Cost g living adjust- 
ment at 6 month in- 
tervals 


Length of contract—2 yrs. 
to 11-1-55 


4 


Number and 
fo) 
Employees Effective Amount of J 
Company Union(s) Affected* Date Adjustment Fringe Benefits** Remarks 
Continental Can Co. (2) Severance pay based on 
Interstate—Continued length of service: 
(a) ’ to5 years service— 
sean) severance 
(b) 5 rf 7 years, 6 weeks’ 
pa: 
(ce) 7 P Put less than 10 
— weeks’ pay 
(d) More Aico 10 years, 
8 weeks’ pay 
Miller Company Auto Workers, AFL 140 WE 11-10-58 $.075 per hr. av. Settlement result of wage — 
Meriden, Conn. reopening 
Length of contract—1 yr. 
be de Tool < Machine Corp. Mine, Mill & Smelter 180 WE 11-1-58 $.04 per hr. av. (1) Increased vacation bene- Settlement result of con- 
leville, N. J. Workers, ind. fits tract expiration 
(2) Holiday—4hoursChrist- Length of contract—l yr. 
mas and New Year Eves 
(8) Christmas bonus raised 
from 1% to 1.25% 
(4) Set up fund of $.02 per 
hr, worked to be set 
aside in special account 
for termination pay 
(5) Health and welfare plan 
liberalized 
Food and Kindred Products 
American Maize-Products Co, Oil Workers, CIO 725 WE = 10-26-58 $.08 per hr. ay. Settlement result of wage 
Hammond, Ind. reopening 
Armour & Company Teamsters, AFL 18 WE Date of $.05 per hr. av.; (1) Increased subsistence Settlement result of con- 
Portland, Ore. settlement— %.075 per hr. av. from $6 to $7 perdayfor tract expiration 
12-12-58, effective 8-11-54 overnight runs Length of contract—2 yrs. 
retroactive (2) Agreed to contribute 
to 8-11-58 $9.50 per mo. to health 
and welfare fund (effec- 
tive 1-1-54) 7 
Beatrice Foods Co. Teamsters, AFL 42 WE 11-1-58 for $.10 per hr. for pro- Companytopayallofhealth Settlement result of con- 
Council Bluffs, Ia. wages; 2-1-54 duction workers; and welfare plan tract expiration } 
for health and .5% on commission Length of contract—2 yrs. 
welfare rates of milk driver Reopening—11-1-54 
salesmen; $.003 in- 
crease in commis- 
sion rate of ice 
cream driver sales- 
men 
coer Mills, Ine. Plumbers, AFL 24 WE 11-38-58 $.08 per hr. av. 
a ee, 
Chemical Workers, 98 WE 11-8-58 $.08 per hr. av. 
CIO 
H. J. Heinz Co. Teamsters, AFL na WE Date of $.125 per hr. av. Increase of $.85 per mo. per Settlement result of con 
Oakland, Calif. settlement employee as employer con- tract expiration 
11-24-53, tribution to health and wel- Length of contract—1 yr. 
retroactive fare fund 
to 5-4-53 
Quaker Oats Co. DPOWA, ind. 145 WE = 10-12-53 $.05 per hr. av. Settlement result of wage 
Memphis, Tenn. reopening 
Length of contract—2 yrs. 
St. Paul Union Stockyards Co. Packinghouse 414 WE 11-9-53 $.08 per hr. av. Night differential increased Settlement result of con 
St. Paul, Minn. Workers, CIO from $.05 to $.06 per hr. tract expiration : 
° Length of contract—l yr 
Straub Brewing Co. Brewery Workers, 19 WE Date of Increases varied: Settlement result of con. — 
St. Marys, Pa. CIO settlement 6 men received $.84 tract expiration 
11-15-53, per hr, Length of contract—®@ yrs. 
retroactive 4 men received $.24 
to 8-1-58 per hr. 
9 beg received $.14 
06 per hr. fey all 
men will be effec- 
tive 8-1-54 
Leather and Leather Products 
Brown Shoe Co., Inc. Boot & Shoe 11,500 WE 12-1-58 No wage increase (1) Third week of vacation Settlement result of con® 
Interstate Workers, AFL; (approx) after 15 years tract ge pene 
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Number i 
° 
2 Employees Effective Amount of 
Company Union(s) Affected* Date Adjustment Fringe Benefits** Remarks 
Machinery (except Electrical) 
Allis-Chalmers Corp. UAW, CIO; 9,000 WE 11-16-53 $.078 per hr. av. (1) ——— and pension Settlement result of wage 
Milwaukee, Wis. Pattern Makers, Increases ranged pes benefits increased reopening—length of con- 
AFL; Firemen and from 8.03 to $.10; rom $100 for 25 years tract—6 yrs. 
Oilers, AFL; 8,000 employees service to $187.50 for 
IBEW, AFL; were upgraded for 80 years 
Plant Guard an average increase (2) Shift differential in- 
Workers, ind. of $.08 per hr creased from %.07 to 
Cost of living in- $.10 per hr. 
crease also granted (8) Maletemalo wage differ- 
ential eliminate 
Engineers na S $% general increase; 
Association, ind. $1.72 per month cost 
of living increase 
eee ee IUE, CIO 20 WE ‘10-19-53 $.09 per hr. av. Company pays entire premi- Settlement result ofcon- 
nk, N.J. um for group insurance tract oe 
Length of contract—1 yr. 
Greenfield Tap & Die Corp. UE, ind. 1,850 WE 11-15-53 $.06 per hr. av. (1) Night shift premium in- Settlement result of con- 
Greenfield, Mass. (Pieceworkers $.04; creased from $%.10 to _ tract expiration 
day workers 3.08) 8.12 ngth of contract 17 mos. 
(2) Seventh paid holiday to 4-15-55 
(8) Change from Hospital- 
Surgical Plan to Blue 
Cross-Blue Shield with 
same benefits 
None 400 S 11-15-53 $3.20 per week Same as above 
Troth-Kilroy IAM, AFL 17 WE 11-24-53 $.05 per hr. across First contract 
Manufacturing Co. the board Length of contract—1 yr. 
Cleveland, Ohio 
Frank L. Wells Co. IAM, AFL 58 WE = 11-1-53 $.05 per hr. av. Three weeks’ vacation after Settlement result ofcon- 
Kenosha, Wis. 15 instead of 20 years tract expiration 
Length of contract == yrs. 
Mining 
Montana Phosphate Mine, Mill & 200 WE Date of $.075 per hr. av. (1) Additional $.50 paid by Settlement result off “wage 
Products Co. Smelter Workers, (approx) settlement company on premiums reopening 
Garrison, Mont. ind. 11-26-53, for nonoccupational sick- Contract runs to 6-80-54 
retroactive to ness or accident insur- 
7-1-58 ance 
(2) Holiday clause liberal- 
ized 
Ordnance and Accessories 
Olin Industries, Inc. Western Employees 5,700 WE 11-80-53 4% with $.06 mini- Settlement result omer 
East Alton, ill. Trades Council, (approx) mum for females tract expiration 
Western Cartridge Co. Chemical Workers, and $.07 for males Length of contract—l"year 
Division IAM, all AFL 
Paper and Allied Products 
Arkell and Smiths Co. Paper Makers, AFL 250 WE 10-1-58 $.05 per br. av. (1) Two weeks’ vacation af- Settlement result of con- 
Canajoharie, N. Y. (approx) ter 8 instead of 5 years _ tract expiration 
(2) Firemen to receive va- Length of contract—1l year 
cation pay based on 
straight-time i for 48 
instead of 40 hour week 
Columbia Box Board Mills, Inc. ‘Paper Makers, AFL 58 WE 11-22-58 Not indicated (1) Six paid holidays includ- _‘ First contract 
Walloomsac, N. ing bonus for non Length of contract—1 year 
absenteeism 
(2) Vacation plan: 
6 Mos.—8 days 
1 Yr. —6 days 
5 Yrs. —2 weeks 
10 Yrs. —3 weeks 
Dixie Cup Co. Pulp, Sulphite & 871 WE = 10-1-53 $.06 across the Settlement result of con- 
Fort Smith, Ark. Paper Mill Workers, board tract expiration 
'L Length of contract—1l year 
Federal Paper Board Co., Inc. Paper Makers, AFL na WE _11-1-58 $.07 per hr. across Easter Monday addedas7th Length of contract—1 year 
Reading, Pa. the board paid holiday 
Acme Paper Board 
Division 
Robert Gair Co., Inc. Paperworkers, CIO 126 WE = 10-26-53 $.05 per hr. av. Settlement result of wage 
Richmond, Va. reopening 
Length of contract—@ year 
expiring 10-1-54 
Martinsville, Va. Paperworkers, CIO 108 WE 10-26-58 $.05 per hr. av. Settlement result of wage 
7 reopening in 2 year contract 
Contract expires 4-1-54 
Harvey Container Co. Paperworkers, CIO 80 WE 10-25-58 $.05 per hr. av. In- Settlement result of wage 
Plymouth, Mich. (approx) dividual incentives reopening. Contract which 


Fa oe er rl 


MARCH, 


on machine opera- 
tions to be added as 
soon as possible 


expires 8-24-54 automati- 
cally renews itself unless 
written notice of termina- 
tion received 
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Number oe 
Em cab Effective Amount of 
Company Union(s) Affected* Date Adjustment Fringe Benefits** Remarks 
Hinde & Dauch Paper Co. Paperworkers, CIO 114 WE 10-21-58 $.06 per hr. av. 7th = holiday in lieu of l¢ Settlement result of wage 
Cleveland, Ohio per hr. increase reopening 
Contract expires 11-2-55 
Wage reopening 10-21-54 
Detroit, Mich. Paperworkers, CIO 127 WE 11-11-58 8.08 per hr. av. Settlement result of con- 
tract expiration 
Contract expires 6-15-55 
Wage reopening 9-1-54 
Gloucester, N. J. Paperworkers, CIO 296 WE ‘11-80-58 $.068 per hr. av. id “holiday (Easter Settlement result of con- 
Monday) i instead of 1¢ per _ tract expiration 
Contract expires 5-20-55 
Wage reopening 8-10-54 
Sandusky, Ohio Paperworkers, CIO $16 WE 2-1-54 No wage increase Total cost of groupinsurance Settlement result of con- 
by company tract expiration 
Contract expires 2-1-56 
Wage reopening 7-1-55 
Keith Paper Co. Paper Makers, AFL 198 WE 12-7-58 $.08 per hr. av. or Settlement result of wage 
Turners Falls, Mass. 8% — ae opening. <tapis 
granted w ra’ con’ year 
out of line in classi- 
fication brackets) 
Mead Co: ti P: Makers, 165 WE 12-21-58 %.02 per br. av. Settlement result of wage 
a nis minster, a, AFL: Operati ‘74 Special adjustments reopening 
Engineers, AF for beater “ Contract expires 7-19-54 
beater man, ter 
la- 
None sos 12-28-53 2% 
Oxford Miami Paper Co. Paperworkers, CIO 360 WE 10-5-58 $.07 per hr. av Seventh paid holiday added Settlement result of con- 
West Carrollton, Ohio tract expiration 
of contract—1 year 
None 46S 10-5-58 5% 
Primary Metal Industries 
Brass Co. UAW, CIO 2,200 WE Date of settle- 8.05 per hr. (1) Seventh paid holiday Settlement result of re- 
Waterbury, Conn. (approx) ment 10-28-58, imcrease; additional (2) ———— hospital- 
retroactive increase of 8.05 per ization imsurance in- Contract expires 10-15-54 
to 7-18-53 hr. for skilled tra — — 100 days 
to ‘or 
(8) —— surgical ben. 
(4) All except $.01 per hr. of 
cost of wage reduc- 
tion potential eliminated 
Lone Star Steel Co. Steelworkers, CIO 2500 WE 1-1-54 $.025 per hr. Contract negotiated 9-7-5$ 
Lone Star, Texas (approx) eliminate North. called for increase at this 
South differenti: time and again on 7-1-54 to 
eliminate differential 
Contract expires 9-7-55 
Printing and Publishing 
Associsted Press Newspaper Guild, 1,550 S 11-5-58 (Arbi- $14% average; in- Settlement result wage 
baci clo ee tration award creases varied from reopening ge 
—1-11-54) $2.50 to $4.50 per Contract expires 11-5-54 
wk. New minimum 
wage scale 
St. Louis Newspaper Teamsters, AFL 200 WE = 12-28-54 (date First year—$.15 Group hospital and medical Settlement result of expira- 
Publishers’ Association (approx) _ of settlement) alle plans tion of contract 
St. Louis, Mo. retroactive to md year—$.05 Length of contract—2 years 
8-22-53 per hr. 
Professional, Scientific 
and Conirolling Instruments 
Erie City Manufacturing Co. IAM, AFL 85 WE 12-1-58 (date $.06 per hr. av. First con‘ 
Erie, Pa. of settlement) Length of contract—1 year 
retroactive to 
9-28-53 
None 13S Same asabove Same as above 
id White Co. IUE, CIO 406 WE 1-4-54 $.08 per hr. across Waiting period forinsurance Settlement result of 
OT Me tie the board sickness benefits reduced tract expiration ns 
from 7 to 4 days Length of contract—1l year 
Wage reopening in six months 
Public Uiiliti 
The Dayton Power and Utility Workers, 1,111 WE 10-97-58 $.088 per hr. av. Improved retirement plan Settlement result of con- 
ight Co. CIO was made applicabletounion _ tract expiration 
Ohio eligible employees Length of contract—1l year 
Utility Workers, 590 S 10-27-53 Same as above Same as above Same as above 
cio 
og I ae Virginia Oil Workers, CIO 248 WE 10-12-53 $.04 per hr. av. Settlement result of con- 
Gas Co tract expiration 
Eastern Ken itucky Length of contract—1 year 
(subsid. of Equitable Gas Co.) 
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sh oe eee 
° 
Employees Effective Amount of 
Company Union(s) ected* Date Adjustment Fringe Benefits** Remarks 
Rubber and Rubber Products 
_ Armstrong Rubber Co. Rubber Workers, 700 WE 10-12-58 $.12 per hr. av. (in- Hospitalization, surgical, Settlement result of wage 
West Haven, Conn. cIo cludes fringe bene- medical, diagnostic X-ray, reopening 
fits) sickness and accident insur- Contract expires 4-80-55 
Day workers only ance, and improved pension Wage reopening upon 60 
received wage in- to provide for $125 per days’ notice 
crease month minimum including 
social security 
Seamless Rubber Co. Rubber Workers, 1,207 WE 12-1-58 No wage increase Hospital, surgical, sickness Settlement result of con- 
New Haven, Conn. cio and accident insurance plan tract expiration 
‘ Length of contract—? years 
Stone, Clay and Glass Products 
United States Lime Cement, Lime & 80 WE 10-1-53 $.075 per hr. av. Settlement result of con- 
ucts Co. oS ages Workers, tract expiration 
Sloan, Nev. A Length of contract—1 year 
Textile Mill Products 
The Aspinook Corp. Textile Workers, 580 WE _10-1-53 No wage increase Severance pay dependent on Settlement result of con- 
Adams, Mass. AFL length of service tract expiration 
Arnold Print Works Length of contract—$ years 
Division Reopening every six months 
Monument Manufacturing Co. Textile Workers, na WE 10-20-58 10% Settlement result of con- 
\ Assonet, Mass. cIo tract expiration 
Length of contract—1l year 
Plymouth Cordage Co. Textile Workers, 725 WE 11-1-58 $.045 per hr. av. Settlement result of wage 
lymouth, Mass. clo reopening 
Length of contract—1 year 
Reopening anytime by either 
party on 80 days’ notice 
None 2118 11-28-53 8% Settlement made to harmon- 
ize with wage adjustment 
Tobacco Manufactures 
Philip Morris, Ltd., Inc. Tobacco Workers, 8,000 WE = 10-12-53 $.05 per hr. av. Settlement result of wage 
Louisville i AFL reopening 
Richmond, a. Length of contract—2 years 
Transportation 
Aliquippa & Southern Railroad Railroad | 210 WE 11-1-58 $.085 per hr. av. Settlement result of con- 
Aliquippa, Pa. Trainmen, ind.; 8.02 of $.08 cost of tract reopening 
Railroad $10 WE living bonus frozen Contract has no definite 
Workers, CIO; into base rates length, can be reopened 
Locomotive 140 WE upon 80 days’ notice 
Firemen & — 
Enginemen, ind. 
Association of American Railroad na WE 12-16-58 $.05 per hr. or 8.40 Effective 1-1-54, $ weeks’ 
Railroads Trainmen, ind. per basic day. Cost vacation pay after 15 years’ 
resenting Eastern, of living clause can- continuous service 
estern & Southeastern celled and bonus 
Carriers’ Conference frozen into base 
Committees rates 
Locomotive na WE 12-16-53 Same as above Same as above 
Firemen & | 
Enginemen, ind. 
Fifth Avenue Coach Co. Transport 1,000 WE _1-8-54 Bus operators and Blue Cross hospital plan for Settlement result of con- 
New York City Workers, CIO garageemployees— employees only tract expiration 
$.265 per hr. Shop Contract expires 11-30-55 
employees — $.087 
per hr. 
Transport 43S 1-38-54 5% Same as above plus formal Same as above 
Workers, CIO sickness disability benefit 
plan 
Key System Transit Lines IBEW, AFL 87 WE 12-7-58 (date $.10 per hr. effec- Three weeks’ vacation after Settlement result of con- 
land, Cali of settlement) tive 7-1-53. $8.08 per 15 years tract expiration 
retroactive to hr. effective 5-15-54 Length of contract—2 years 
7-1-53 to 6-80-55 
New York City Omnibus Corp. Transport 2,191 WE 1-8-54 Bus operators and Blue Cross hospital plan for Settlement result of con- 
New York City Workers, CIO arage eeplavese employees only tract expiration 
.265 per hr. Contract expires 11-30-55 
Transport 129 S 1-8-54 5% Same as above plus formal Same as above 
Workers, CIO sickness disability benefit 
plan 
‘Transportation Equipment 
Acton Manufacturing Co. IAM, AFL 105 WE 10-29-53 $.05 per hr. av. plus Settlement result of contract 
Arkansas City, Kan. additional $.05 per expiration 
' hr. for employees Length of contract—1 year 
with more than 5 Wage reopening 5-1-54 
years’ service 
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Freuhauf Trailer Co. 
Oakland, Calif. 


Lockheed Aircraft Corp. 
Burbank, Calif. 


McCord Co 
Detroit, Mich. 


North American Aviation, Inc. 


Los ey and 
‘0, 


Columbus, Ohio 


Be Meo 3 Aircraft, Inc, 
Hawthorne, Calif. 


Textron, Inc. 
Lowell, Mass. 
Atlantic Parachute 
Division 


bt omc M torent 
nduatrie 


Ww. tes Sly heats eating Co. 
Cleveland, Ohio 


Miscellaneous Nonmanufacturing 
Industries 


Lakeview Cemetery Assn. 
Cleveland, Ohio 


Union(s) 


IAM, AFL; 


Painters, AFL 


IAM, AFL 


Office Employees, 
AFL 


UAW, CIO 


None 


United Aircraft 


Welders of America 


None 


Clothing 
Workers, CIO 


UE, ind. 


Construction 
Workers o 


UMWA, ind. 


0! 
Employees 
Affected* 

47 WE 


25,665 WE 


150 S 
(approx) 


$3,000 WE 
(approx) 


21,000 S 
(approx) 


15,000 WE 
(approx) 


6,000 S 
(approx) 


300 WE 


150 WE 


50 WE 
(approx) 


Effective 
Date 


10-5-53 
1-1-54 


11-9-58 


9-1-53 


Date of settle- 
ment 12-18-53, 
retroactive to 
10-26-53 


Date of settle- 
ment 12-13-53, 
retroactive to 
10-19-58 


11-16-58 


11-23-58 


8-81-58 (wage 
increase) 

1-1-54 (insur- 
ance benefits) 


11-1-53 


11-1-53 


Amount of 
Adjustment 


$.03 per hr. av. 
$.045 per hr. av. 
(total of $.075 per 
hr. av.) 


Rate range ‘maxi- 
mums and mini- 
mums for factory, 
technical and office 
cA increased by 
=e al hr. to pro- 
= in- 
crease of $.05 
hr. plus the freezing 
of $.02 per hr. cost 
of living allowance 
into rate ranges, 
Leadman bonus in- 
creased from $.15 to 
8.20 per hr. 


6% (approx) 


4% general increase 
plus addition to 
specified groups av- 
—s #.086 per 


Increase compara- 
ble to above in- 
crease 


$.05 per hr. av. 
5% 


Increases ranged 
from %.07 to $12 
per hr. 


$.10 per hr. av. 


$.10 per hr. av. 


Wage Adjustments Announced Prior to February 15th, 1954—Continued 


Number ae 


Fringe Benefits** 


(1) Effective 1- 1-54 increase 
in surgical benefits —_ 
maximum of $300 

$350; increased ho: ital 

board and room allow- 
ances for nonward room 
accommodations up to 
maximum of $16 per 
day; increased X-ray and 
ae T fees from $25 


0 $50 
(2) : weeks vacation after 
15 years’ service 


8 weeks vacation after 15 
years’ service 


(1) 1 extra week vacation 
after 15 years 

(2) Increased insurance ben- 
efits at no added cost to 

mployees 

(3) Ho bdaya a aranteed 

(4) Cost of living formula 
liberalized | to .6 equals 1¢ 


Benefits comparable to those 
above 


Increased hospitalization and 
— and accident bene- 
its 


Fifth paid holiday added 


Settlement result of 
Index Conversion 
Contract runs to 3-18-55 


Settlement result of contre 
expiration Hy 
Length of contract—l”year 


First contract 
Length of contract — 
months 


Settlement result of contract i 
expiration 
Length of contract—1 year 


Occasion for settlement 
industry comparability 


Settlement result of wage 
reopening 

Length of contract—3 
Wage reopening every Sep- 
tember 


Settlement result of 
reopening 
Length of contract—l year 


Settlement result of con 
pi cesar 

Length of contract—1 
Reopening upon 60 
notice 


* WE, wage earner; 


Ss, salaried employee; 
** Fringe Benefits include all benefits supplemental to wages received by workers at a cost to employers. 


na, not available 


Studies in Personnel Policy 


. 163—The Company and the Physically Impaired Worker 
. 162—Sharing Profits with Employees 
. 161—Selecting Company Executives 
. . 160—Executive Development Courses in Universities (Revised) 
. 159—Trends in Company Group Insurance Programs 
| . 158—Labor Relations in the Atomic Energy Field 
. 157—Preparing the Company Organization Manual 
| . 156—Time Off with Pay 
he . 155—Unionization Among American Engineers 
| . 154—Company Payment of Moving Expenses 
. 153—Improving Staff and Line Relationships 
. 152—Employment of the College Graduate 
. 151—Tuition Aid Plans for Employees 
. 150—Handbook of Union Government, Structure and Procedures 
. 149—Pension Plans and Their Administration 
. 148—Retirement of Employees—Policies, Procedures and Practices 
. 147—Company Health Programs for Executives 
. 146—Company-Paid Sick Leave and Supplements to Workmen’s Compensation 
. 145—Personnel Practices in Factory and Office 
. 144—Recruiting and Selecting Employees 
' . 143—Fringe Benefit Packages 
| . 142—Executive Development Courses in Universities 
: . 141—Severance Pay Plans 
. 140—Management Development 
: . 139—Company Organization Charts 
; . 138—Bulletin Boards 
/ . 137—Escalators and the New BLS Index 
1) . 136—Employee Magazines and Newspapers 
. 135—Suggestion Systems 
. 134—Cooperative Medical Programs 
. 133—Employee Savings and Investment Plans 
. 132—Stock Ownership Plans for Workers 
. 131—Employee Induction 
. 129—Communicating with Employees 
. 128—Computing the Cost of Fringe Benefits 
. 127—Union Security and Checkoff Provisions 
. 126—Controls of Absenteeism 
. 125—Information Racks—A New Communications Medium 
. 124—Developments in Supervisory Training 
. 123—Letters to Nonsupervisory Employees 
. 122—Evaluating Managerial Positions 
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In the November Business Record 


Business Sentiment—'‘’The sluggish market for consumer durables and homes in 
1957 and the declining level of net mortgage debt formation are slowly 
improving the ‘balance sheet’ position of the consumer sector’’ and may be 
“gradually preparing the way for resumption of growth in the future.” 
Other facets of the current scene, including business sentiment itself, are 
analyzed. 


The Changing Labor Force—Companies contributing to this month’s survey of 
business practices indicate that their more extensive use of automatic pro- 
duction equipment has had the effect not only of lowering direct labor 
requirements per unit of production but also of raising the relative number 
of employees engaged in nonproduction work, Problems arising from this 
change are discussed by executives of the cooperating companies. 


Stretchout in the Textile Cycle—Known for its two-year cycle, textile output has 
been plodding along at an unimpressive but stable rate for close to a year 
now. It fell only -half as far from its previous peak as it usually does and 
failed to show the usual quick pickup at the bottom. Description and dis- 
cussion of this cycle change encompass sales, inventories and population 
trends. 


Concentration Ratios—What they are, what they measure, how to use them— 
with special emphasis on how not to use them—and their significance are 
all covered in this article. Elsewhere in the issue there is a new series of 
merger listings, this one covering the period from September 1 to October 10. 
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PRINTED IN U.S.A. 


As most of us know, it’s the line organization that carries out a company’s 
major objectives—whether it is the production of bottle tops or advertising 
copy. But, sooner or later, unless a company remains a very small business 
indeed, the line organization needs staff assistance. This may be in the form 
of technical advice or special services, or both. 


the PAE MTSE are. The result is inefficiency or worse. The other side of ee 
is too few staff members, which can overburden line people and leave bei wi 
the advice and services they need. 


As the title implies, in- this enor line and 
concepts and relationships are explored in. 
with examples taken from many compa: 
you do not have a copy in your files, wri 
_ Board and ask for “Improving oe ane 
; Relationships.” 


It would be easier for everybody concerned 
if careful research had revealed a simple 
ratio to follow. But no such ratio exists. 
In THE CONFERENCE BOARD’s study, “Im- 
proving Staff and Line Relationships,” a 
full chapter is devoted to this problem. 


